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Eero Saarinen: 1910-1961 


A tribute to a great and bold architect. 


What’s happening to banks? 


Multiplying, mutating, they express many attitudes toward money. 


1962: $25 billion in building 


Miles Colean forecasts record highs, paced by apartments and hotels. 


Criticism: “Planned chaos” on the piazza 


Berkeley’s student center mixes a good plan, diverse buildings. 


New work of Edward Stone 


A portfolio of elegant and fanciful designs, for a variety of clients. 


Fallout shelters: why, where, how? 


A guide to principles of group-shelter construction. 


The city tree 


Landscape Architect Lawrence Halprin shows what and how to plant. 


SOM’s new structural mix 


The Emhart headquarters signals a shift to “composite” design. 


Why parks live or die 


Author Jane Jacobs upsets some ideas about city open space. 


Rebuilding: 
Three buildings are wedded into one big bank. 
An old movie house becomes a small new bank. 


Roundup: a factory united, a landmark under fire. 
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Editor’s note 


Publishers note _ 


Because Forum has always asserted edi- 
torial leadership in urban renewal (its first 
urban renewal article appeared in 1937) it 
is appropriate that one of its editors should 
have authored the most definitive book yet 
published on this topic. That book is Jane 
Jacobs’ “The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities,” one chapter of which was 
excerpted in last month’s ea 
issue, another in this is- DEATH 
sue—on page 144. Mrs. 
Jacobs took leave of ab- 
sence from F ORUM three jf di: AMERICAN | 
years ago to write this © CITIES Re 
book on a Rockefeller fe 
Foundation grant. Ran- 7% 
dom House has now 
published it, and Mrs. (3) 

Jacobs has rejoined the magazine as an 
associate editor. 

This was Mrs. Jacobs’ first book—but not 
Forum’s first. Her associates have made 
many contributions to the permanent liter- 
ature of architecture and building: 


> Associate Editor Walter McQuade is 
the author of Schoolhouse, a handsome, 
sympathetic, and very practical book on 
school design and construction published by 
Simon and Schuster. 


> Managing Editor Peter Blake has sev- 
eral books to his credit, among them one 
on Architect Marcel Breuer, and a new 
one, The Master Builders, on the lives and 
works of Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, published by Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 

> West Coast Associate Editor Allan 
Temko wrote Notre-Dame of Paris, a story 
of the great eathedral, published by Viking, 
and is a regular contributor on architecture 
to that booklike magazine Horizon. 


> Economist Miles Colean, who prepares 
Forum’s annual forecasts of construction 
activity (see page 110), has five books be- 
hind him, including Stabilizing Construc- 
tion for the Committee on Economie De- 
velopment. 


> Art Director Paul Grotz has been re- 
sponsible for the design of several hand- 
some books, his favorite one being The 
Story of the Tower, which he designed for | 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright in 1955. The 
tower in question, of course, is the Price 
Tower in Bartlesville, Okla. 

> Editor Douglas Haskell, always too busy 
with Forum to undertake a full-length book, 
has nevertheless contributed chapters to sev- 
eral, including the ones on architecture for 
the last three editions of the Brittanica 
Book of the Year. He also edited Forum’s 
own book, Building, U.S.A., published in 
1957 by McGraw-Hill. 

All told, Forum editors have had a hand 
in 26 books on architecture and building. 

—J.C.H. Jr. 
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You may have already noticed it. More and more 
banks—large and small, in the cities and in the towns 
—are being built with marble. The fact is, if you pur- 
posely set out to produce a structural material to 

trend reflect the significance of banking enterprise, you 
couldn’t approach the character of marble. There is 
nothing comparable. It is beauty and stability and 
dollars and sense economy. 


ti | There lies the paradox — the material that remains 
M\ refreshingly modern and distinctly beautiful is the 
a) one that is the oldest of them all. 


We’ve just prepared a 16-page brochure on the use of marble 

and limestone in bank architecture. May we send you one? } 

— we think you'll find it interesting. | 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY > 
11 PRYOR STREET, S. W., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 4 


G 

& DIVISIONS: Structural, Nelson, Georgia; Calcium Products, 
Tate, Georgia; Alabama Limestone, Russellville, Alabama; Green 
Mountain Marble, West Rutland, Vermont; Tennessee Marble, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Alberene Stone, Schuyler, Virginia; Willingham-Little 
Stone, Atlanta, Georgia; Consolidated Quarries, Lithonia, Georgia 
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1 The Washington Building, Seattle, Washington 4 The First National Bank of Atlanta, North Avenue Branch, Atianta, Georgia 
Architects: Naramore, Bain, Brady, and Johanson, Seattle Architect: Francis P. Smith & Henry H. Smith, Atlanta, Georgia 


General Contractor: Johnson-Morrison-Knudsen Co., Bellevue, Washington General Contractor: Danie! Construction Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 
Material: White Cherokee Material: White Cherokee 


9 National Bank of Detroit 5 First Federal Savings & Loan Association, Augusta, Georgia 
Architect: Albert Kahn, Detroit, Michigan Architect: Kuhike & Wade, Augusta, Georgia 

General Contractor: Bryant and Detwiler, Detroit, Michigan General Contractor: Clarence Mobley Contracting Co., Augusta, Georgia 
Material: White Georgia Material: White Georgia 


3 First National Bank of Decatur, Alabama 6 Fulton Federal Savings & Loan Association, Buckhead Branch, Atlanta, Georgia 
Architect: H. Lloyd Hill, Atlanta, Georgia Architect: Thompson, Hancock & Hackworth, Atlanta, Georgia 

General Contractor: Pearce & Gresham, Decatur, Alabama General Contractor: Jiroud Jones & Company, Atlanta, Georgia 

Material: Rockwood Imperial Veined Alabama Limestone Material: White Cherokee Split Face, 4/2” rise 
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| its Sloan Flush Valves 


METROPOLITAN FAIR and EXPOSITION AUTHORITY, owner « ALFRED SHAW, chief architect 
JOHN W. ROOT, EDWARD D. STONE, consulting architects e SHAW METZ and DOLIO, architects and engineers 
GUST K. NEWBERG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, general contractor e GREAT LAKES PLUMBING & HEATING 

| COMPANY, plumbing contractor e AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, plumbing wholesaler 
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McCORMICK 
PLACE | 
Chicago’s new 
spectacular 
lake front 
Exposition Center 


‘m Performance records of millions of Sloan Flush Valves ' 


indicate that when McCormick Place is 50 years old 


will still provide dependable service. 


Moreover, Sloan Flush Valve maintenance costs are likely | a 
to be among the lowest in the building maintenance budget... 
(as little as 1%¢ per valve per year!) 


Why gamble with substitutes when you can plan for 
the life of the building confidently with Sloan? Specify and * 


insist on performance-proven, time-tested Sloan Flush Valves. cl 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - 4300 WEST LAKE STREET +- CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Eero Saarinen dies at 51, leaving a striking legacy of 
finished and unfinished structures 


Death claimed a great architect last 
month when Eero Saarinen died at the 
University of Michigan Medical Center 
following a two-hour operation to stay 
the effects of a malignant brain tumor. 
Saarinen had entered the hospital Au- 
gust 21, and the operation was per- 
formed September 1. 

Saarinen’s death came just as the 
firm of Eero Saarinen & Associates was 
in the latter stages of a move from 
Bloomfield Hills and Birmingham, 
Mich., where it had been for over ten 
years, to Hamden, Conn. That move will 
be completed and the firm will operate 
from a 54-year-old remodeled orange- 
brick mansion (see picture below) in 
Hamden, which is near New Haven. 
Chief reason for the move was to be 
closer to the many building consultants 
the firm has to work with on its largest 
jobs, most of which are currently in the 
east. 


Saarinen’s CBS tower for the Avenue of the Americas. 


a 


Among these jobs, in varying stages 
of progress, are a 37-story office build- 
ing for Columbia Broadcasting System 
picture below) and the huge Dulles 
International Airport outside Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Forum, Sept. 61). Two col- 
lege buildings at Yale are scheduled 
for completion by next summer, the 
Jefferson Memorial Arch in St. Louis 
is to be finished by March, 1964 and 
the Trans World Airlines terminal at 
New York International Airport will 
be ready next April. Also under way 
are a research center for Bell Lab- 
oratories in Holmdel, N.J. and an ad- 
ministration center for Deere & Co. in 
Moline, Ill., to be finished by June, 
1963. Still in working drawing stages 
are the repertory theater of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
Manhattan, an airport terminal in 
Athens, and the North Christian 
Church in Columbus, Ind. 


© EZRA STOLLER 4sS0CIATES 


Saarinen’s three surviving partners, 
Joseph N. Lacy, John G. Dinkeloo, and 
Kevin Roach, will lead the firm. Lacy 
said last month that “The entire staff 
is dedicated to the completion of these 
buildings according to Eero’s designs. 
We are also dedicated to continuing the 
practice of architecture according to the 
high standards of integrity and idealism 
which he set.” Dinkeloo added that Saa- 
rinen had been “especially excited” 
about the design for the CBS tower, 
which would be the architect’s only 
entry in the Manhattan building sweep- 
stakes. The building is highlighted by 
elegant, triangular black-granite mul- 
lions, and will have a sunken plaza on 
all four sides. Dinkeloo said last month 
that “Eero felt he was going back to 
the tradition of Louis Sullivan and 
making a step forward from that dra- 
matic and optimistic moment in the de- 
sign of tall buildings.” 


Firm’s new home in Hamden, Conn. 


Civil Rights group hits 
federal housing policies 


Federal inaction in ending racial segre- 
gation under government-backed hous- 
ing programs was strongly condemned 
in the latest report of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, which particularly 
lambasted the massive urban renewal 
program for bolstering segregation 
and cutting down the housing inventory 
for Negroes. Although granting that 
the renewal program “has probably 
contributed to a reduction in the num- 
ber of substandard housing units occu- 
pied by nonwhites,” the report contends 
that it has just as probably “diminished 
the total housing inventory available 
to Negroes.” 

The report, the result of two years of 
hearings and research since the Com- 
continued on page 7 
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VAPOR SEAL 


Swift and Company Packing Plant, Wilson, North Carolina. ARCHITECT: Swift and Co. Staff. CONTRACTOR: F.N. Thompson, Inc. 


... eliminates the 
possibility of moisture 
migration into the 


new Swift Packing Plant 


Wo 


Guaranteed by ng 
Good Housekeeping 


* 
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OF 45 apveatised THE 


‘if all the “PM” sold to date were laid end to end 
it would cover a path from Elgin, Illinois, to 
Sydney, Australia, over 9000 miles away. 


In an attempt to eliminate moisture migration into the structure 
the construction industry has tried many products. Some proved 
partially effective . . . many failed . . . one has emerged as the 
‘“‘quality”’ product or true vapor seal—‘‘Premoulded Membrane.” 
Daily more and more architects, engineers and contractors are 
specifying and using ““PM” wherever good design practices call 
for the modern, efficient method of eliminating moisture migra- 
tion into the structure. ““PM”’ is waterproof; offers a water-vapor 
transmission rating of only .0066 grains per hour per square foot. 
“PM” is strong; provides a monolithic seal without open seams 
or voids; will provide complete moisture protection for the life of 
the structure. Dampness, condensation, paint and insulation fail- 
ures, etc., can be eliminated only if the structure is isolated from 
the site by a true vapor seal . . . “‘Premoulded Membrane.” 


Write for complete information. Request your 
free copy of our “Design Techniques Manual” 
and Catalog No. 1660. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


6 KIMBALL STREET 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEETS 9/Me 
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mission’s initial foray into housing dis- 
crimination, puts its main emphasis on 
the “laws and policies of the federal 
government” regarding equal oppor- 
tunity in housing, and concludes that 
the record so far is poor. While 17 
states and many cities have enacted 
laws prohibiting discrimination in hous- 
ing, the report notes, “Congress has 
remained silent.” 

Besides Congressional inaction there 
has been the enduring inability of fed- 
eral housing agencies to lessen discrimi- 
nation in housing, even though they pre- 
sumably have some control over realtors, 
mortgage bankers, home builders, and 
other elements of the housing industry 
which, for various reasons, reinforce 
discrimination. 

The Commission report is especially 
pessimistic about efforts to eliminate 
discrimination in the renewal program, 
particularly in the workable program 
requirements. In 1959, the Commis- 
sion had recommended that minority 
groups be represented on citizens’ ad- 
visory councils preparing workable 


: 


The installation last month of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U.S. in a new 
home office building (left) on New York’s 
booming Avenue of the Americas seemed, at 
first blush, to mark the completion of a match 
to Union Carbide’s sleek shaft on Park Ave- 
nue (right). Both buildings, indeed, had the 
same architects—Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
Both buildings bulk into towers set back on 
three sides to form plaza areas. Both buildings 
are sheathed in curtain walls of glass and 
metal in the trim-sectioned SOM manner. 
But in reality the differences were more 
interesting to notice than the similarities. 
Where Equitable is some 541 feet tall, Union 
Carbide stretched to 707 feet. At the same 
time Equitable is the larger—1.7 million gross 
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programs, and it was hoped this would 
be a long step toward ameliorating the 
housing hardships of these groups. 
However, it has been found that even 
in the handful of cities where such 
representation has been achieved, many 
of the Negroes selected “do not repre- 
sent the interests of the so-called Negro 
community and too often have a vested 
interest to protect in the community.” It 
was also found that minority group rep- 
resentatives were seldom called upon for 
advice or opinion on planning matters, 
but only on relocation problems in seg- 
regated areas. This situation was found 
to be bad in northern cities and even 
worse in the South, the report citing 
Little Rock, Ark., specifically. 

The report takes the federal Housing 
& Home Finance Administration to task 
for not enforcing relocation require- 
ments more stringently, particularly 
with regard to giving families displaced 
by government action a chance at the 
best housing within their economic 
reach, regardless of race. 

Although much urban renewal hous- 


ing has been open occupancy housing, 
the generally high rentals keep actual 
minority group residence at relatively 
low levels. While almost 60 per cent of 
all families displaced from renewal 
areas so far are nonwhite, there are 
very few finished renewal projects with 
nonwhite occupancies in excess of 5 
per cent, and indications are that these 
percentages will not increase until 
cheaper housing can be _ provided 
through the program itself. 

The Commission also fears that the 
Urban Renewal Administration may 
permit present trends to continue, and 
enunciates a powerful appeal for a 
change: “Like its two sister agencies 
[Federal Housing Administration and 
Public Housing Administration] URA 
contends that the matter of equal 
opportunity in housing is a matter 
for executive or legislative action 
which has not been forthcoming. The 
consequences of FHA’s and PHA’s 
‘no policy’ are now legend: FHA added 
impetus and strength to the growth of 

continued on page 8 
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NEW EQUITABLE BUILDING OFFERS WEST SIDE CONTRAST TO PARK AVE.’S UNION CARBIDE TOWER 


square feet to Union Carbide’s 1.5 million. 
This ‘‘squeeze”’ is evident in every detail to 
achieve what one Equitable official claimed to 
be a building costing considerably less than 
Union Carbide. 

Although the plaza and lobby areas at Equi- 
table are less spacious than those at Union 
Carbide, the most powerful difference is the 
character of the curtain walls themselves. 
With deeper, stronger vertical mullions spaced 
in front of a plane of black stainless steel, 
Union Carbide stretches vertically, while 
Equitable, with bright and strong horizontal 
emphasis at each floor line, looks more like 
a stack of floors. Union Carbide, with half 
windows at the corners and smaller windows 


at the column sides, has a more vigorous 


rhythm than has Equitable, with its staid 
integration of window and column widths. 

But one similarity may, in the final analysis, 
outweigh all the differences: because New 
York and other cities have no positive plan- 
ning instruments, both Equitable and Union 
Carbide (and nearly all other Manhattan 
buildings) sit on their lots in almost complete 
indifference to their surroundings. They 
largely ignore the street and the neighbors— 
for both street and neighbors are subject to 
erratic change without notice or forethought. 
The architects and clients are to be congratu- 
lated for donating plazas to the city; but 
until the city makes such plazas meaningful 
in terms of their environment, the result will 
be more rather than less confusion. 
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all-white suburbia;-PHA built shiny 
ghettoes. The URA, if it maintains a 
‘no policy’ posture or if its administra- 
tive dictates are unenforced, could do 
even more damage by reducing the in- 
ventory of available nonwhite housing 
with no guarantee that the rebuilt sites 
will be available to all. In the face of 
a closed housing market, urban renewal, 
even though it beautifies the cities, may 
offer nothing more than increased 
misery to low-income nonwhites.” 


New York Port Authority 
hits snags in chapel design 


Group architecture, particularly when 
practiced under the ever watchful eye 
of a powerful bureaucracy, has in the 
past been a painful experience. The 
architectural board of the New York 
World’s Fair gave up the ghost months 
ago, and Manhattan’s Lincoln Center, 
featuring five buildings each by a 
different, distinguished architect, has 
solved many of its problems by unsatis- 
factory compromise. Last month, an- 
other experiment in group design came 
a cropper, as a_ stiffening impasse 
formed between Architect Edgar Tafel 
and the Port of New York Authority. 

The problem between Tafel and the 
PA is the design of a Protestant chapel 
for New York International Airport. 
Tafel, well-known in the U. S. and in 
Europe for his churches, was commis- 
sioned to design a small (about 200 
seats) chapel to sit between a Jewish 
temple and Catholic chapel of about the 
same size on a rectangular lagoon at 
Idlewild. Designs for all three chapels 
were finished a year ago, and submitted 
to the Port Authority for approval (see 
rendering, below). The Port Authority 
relies heavily in such matters on the 
counsel of Architect Wallace K. Harri- 
son, whose experience in effecting col- 
laboration extends from Rockefeller 
Center to the United Nations building. 

Harrison and the Port Authority 
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made several suggestions after the first 
designs for the three chapels were sub- 
mitted. Criticism of Tafel’s design 
seemed to focus on widening the base 
of the triangular-shaped building. But 
soon after, the Port Authority pro- 
duced a model, suggesting what it felt 
was a better relationship between the 
three chapels. 

In the months of discussion after the 
first Port Authority model was made 
(three others followed), Tafel has given 
in on a few points besides the widening 
of the chapel—he will accede to similar 
exterior materials (probably an Israeli 
marble) and will stay within a uniform 
height limit—but he refuses to alter his 
basic design. Harrison and the Au- 
thority are equally adamant that Tafel 
alter his design to relate more precisely 
to the designs of Walter Hesse and 
George Sole, architects for the Jewish 
temple and Catholic chapel, respectively. 

Hesse and Sole, for their parts, have 
attempted to stay on the side of the 
Authority and have each done several 
designs to provide plenty of flexibility. 
Sole says simply that “‘Tafel’s design is 
incompatible with the other two,” and 
Hesse says Tafel’s design “shows no 
consideration for the other two, prob- 
ably because the money has been raised 
for it already and it might be harder 
to change.” Both Hesse and Sole deny 
that there has been any interference, 
as Tafel has charged, by the Port Au- 
thority in the designs of their buildings. 

Money is a problem in the whole 
snafu, and it may become the deciding 
element unless Tafel gives in soon. 
Nearly all the $400,000 needed for the 
Protestant Chapel has been raised in a 
special drive by the Protestant Council 
of New York, which is anxious to get 
on with the building. The Council has 
already said it will go along with the 
Authority’s ideas only if all three ar- 
chitects agree. But so far, Tafel’s deter- 
mined resistance has prevented any 
solution. Although the Council has sup- 
ported Tafel in his firm adherence to 
his original design, it may yet force a 
solution to the impasse. 


Construction boom catches 
up with the nation’s zoos 


HHF Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
promised recently to give prompt atten- 
tion to the urgent housing problem of 
one of Washington, D. C.’s most noted 
residents, Smokey Bear. Smokey, 11, 
lives at Washington’s National Zoo- 
logical Park. School children have 
already raised $3,000 for Smokey’s 
new home at the zoo and Weaver has 
said that a loan may be arranged de- 
pending on whether Smokey applies for 
multifamily housing, relocation, mini- 
mum property standards, or open space. 
Smokey’s problems reflect those of 
thousands of other animals in the na- 
tion’s zoos who live in substandard, 
aging, and unesthetic quarters dating 
back to the nineteenth-century zoo lay- 
out of barred cages, row on row. Lately, 
there has been a boom in zoo expan- 
sion programs using new design tech- 
niques to create more exciting educa- 
tional showplaces. “Since the war,” says 
Dr. Theodore H. Reed, director of the 
National Zoological Park in Washing- 
ton, “there has been tremendous com- 
petition for the leisure hours of people. 
There are a lot more things for them to 
do and zoos are in competition with all 
the other forms of public entertain- 
ment.”” The Washington Zoo, which has 
had no new buildings since the war, 
has engaged Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall to prepare a ten-year, $17 
million expansion and renovation plan. 
One of the first objectives in rede- 
signing modern zoos is to take the ani- 
mals away from barred, fenced cages 
and give them the appearance of free- 
dom by using invisible glass and moat 
barriers. The illusion has been almost 
too good for visitors to the new Mil- 
waukee zoo’s prize 650-pound gorilla, 
Samson. Samson is quartered in the 
primate house of the half-finished, 140- 
acre zoological park, one of the few to 
be built completely from scratch in re- 
cent years. Samson’s luxurious cage has 
a private pool, a scale on which he 
weighs himself,and glass instead of bars 
(as do most of the other quarters in the 
$15 million, “last-word” zoo). Although 
the glass is laminated, shatterproof, and 
has a slight electric charge, Samson 
has proved himself one up on the plan- 
ners. He has learned to detect short cir- 
cuits and lumbering innocently to the 
edge of his pen, suddenly smashes a 
huge, hairy fist against the glass. There 
may be no shock in store for Samson 
but the effect on his human audience is 
often electric. Glass also creates an at- 
mosphere in which temperatures can 
be controlled and solves one of a zoo’s 
worst problems: odor. The Milwaukee 
continued on page 10 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- 
ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the 
images he sought to create—grew. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture 
exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. 

ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the 


of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning 
has been felt throughout the world. 

PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Lovise 
Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. 
WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the coreer of 
on architect who is inter y dasap 
educator, and theoretician. 

LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan 
combined new scientific ideas and technical means with cesthetic 


OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papadoki examines the work of the 
controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil’s new 
capital, Brasilia. 

ERIC MENDELSSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
led to his becoming perhaps the most exub of « 
rary architects. 


RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 


humanistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American Neutra’s experi from his ding private houses 
LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation architecture. to comprehensive designs for urban projects. 
11 Vols. in 2 Slipcases—Each 7% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 


Mendelsohn 


Wright 


Niemeyer 


Mies van der Rohe 


Le Corbusier 


The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 

alias ‘ reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

i lis to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 

combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 

of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 

important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 

at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven ARTs BOOK society 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as ‘a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member "you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advant of belonging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


Eleven 
Volumes: 


YOURS FOR 


the seven society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
1 agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 


2a : OTHER THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford; and THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA: 
eee A Social and Cultural History, John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. A dual selection. 
Combined retail price $26.50. Member's price (for both books) $14.95. 

RECENT SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, André Parrot. First of the monumental new series 

ing “The Arts of Mankind,” under the supervision of André Malraux and Georges Salles. 
= Including a 37-page preface by Malraux, 557 illus. (62 in brilliant color), 27 plans and 
a { SEVEN ARTS maps, 5 fold out plates. 396 pp., 9 x 11. Retzil $20.00. Member's price $14 455. 

KATSURA: Tradition and Culture in Japanese Architecture, Kenzo Tange. Introduction 


by Waiter Gropius. 250 pp., 105% x 11, 160 po. of superb ‘photographs. Printed in . . ”“ 
: . BOOK Japan, and bound in raw silk. Retail $15.00. Member's price $9.95. announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
oF Charles S. Terry. 264 pp., 8% x 12, 100 illus. me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
tae in color). Retai lember's price $ 
, more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
/ THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES, Six handsomely boxed volumes with more 
SOCIETY than 480 ittustrations (96 in color), WINSLOV: HOMER, ALBERT RYDER, THOMAS course of a year. | may cancel my membership at ony 
EAKINS, WILLEM DE KOONING, STUART DAVIS, and JACKSON POLLOCK. time after purchasing the six additi 
Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. Mr 
t SELECTIONS PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 606 reproductions ~ 
(44 in full color), 524 pp., 8% x 12. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. Ms. 
MONET, by William C. Seitz, 9% x 12%, 133 inystrations (48 in full color, ss. 
tipped-in). Retail $15.00. Member's price $11. Please print full name 
THE i IW HIS STUDIO, by Alexander Lib lean 39 foremost artists at Add, 
| 246 9% x 12%, 250 illustrations (50 in color). Retail $17.50. Member" s + $12.50. 
REMBRANDT, Ludwig Minz. 50 tipped-in color reproductions, 21 etchings, 
— 22 text illustrations; 160 pp., 944 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11 City. 7 State 
i THE TREASURES OF CONTEMPORARY HOUSES, by the editors of Architectural = 
poe 2 volumes boxed, more than 1000 photograpiis, plan: ms, and drawings (8 pp. in color), S-61-105 
P 452 pp., 9 x 12. Retail $14.50. Member's price $11 
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firm of Grassold-Johnson has designed 
most of the zoo’s major buildings. 

New York's Bronx Zoo is also in the 
forefront of exhibiting animals in im- 
aginative settings. A five-year, $3,722,- 
500 modernization program announced 
recently would do away with all bars 
and fences and imitate as closely as pos- 
sible natural habitats. Twenty years ago 
the zoo opened its “African Plains” ex- 
hibit, where lions and other beasts roam 
over a wide area, separated from hu- 
mans by a broad moat. A new “World of 
Darkness” exhibit using fluorescent red 
lights which are invisible to animals 
would give humans a rare opportunity 
to see nocturnal! animals, such as bats, 
aardvarks, and pangolins, prowling and 
flying through scenes reminiscent of 
northern tundra, jungles, and forests. 
In a “World of Birds,” ramps are 
planned to carry visitors through vari- 
ous levels of a dense rain forest where 
birds can be seen living at ground level 
and in the treetops. The zoo’s curator 
has drawn conceptual sketches of the 
principal new exhibits with the help of 
architectural students. The New York 
firm of Goldstone & Dearborn will de- 
sign the buildings. 

Many of the nation’s zoos are reorga- 
nizing their exhibits on geographical 
lines, grouping animals according to 
their region. The Kansas City Zoo has 
a new “African Veld” exhibit and both 
San Diego and Ft. Worth have tropi- 
cal rain forests. The new Milwaukee 
Zoo will show animals, arranged by con- 
tinent, behind panoramic windows as 
visitors proceed along interior malls. 
Even natural enemies (large African 
cats, for example, with zebra and ante- 
lope) will be wandering ‘through the 
same scene although actually separated 
from each other by invisible moats. Both 
the Washington, D. C. and St. Louis 
zoos hope eventually to have colorful 
and educational North American group- 
ings. Sasaki, Walker & Associates are 
drawing up a long-range master plan 
for St. Louis, which has embarked on a 


Milwaukee’s new primate house .. . 


$1.6 million zoo expansion program. 

New building designs incorporate the 
most tender, loving care regarding the 
health of animals. St. Louis has a hos- 
pital quarantine building completed 
three years ago and Zoo Director 
George P. Vierheller considers three 
hippopotamus pools constructed in 1956 
“the noblest built for animals since 
Roman antiquity.” The newest build- 
ing at the St. Louis Zoo is a $320,000 
Aquatic House opened last May. The 
L-shaped brick structure has five raised 
tanks and two sunken pools in which 
water, kept at a constant 72 degree 
tropical temperature, is recirculated 24 
hours a day. Air in the penguin unit 
is not only chilled but filtered and 
passed before germicidal lamps to pro- 
tect the birds from possible ill effects 
of any air-borne fungus. 

Dallas Architect George E. Christen- 
sen designed a $250,000 primate house 
for the Dallas Zoo which was opened 
this past summer and boasts air condi- 
tioning for the orangutans and gorillas 
as well as infra-red heating elements 
for outside cages. Part of a five-year 
expansion financed by two bond issues 
totaling $900,000, the new facilities 
have as their main attraction adjacent 
cages for indoor and outdoor housing 
which enable visitors to see animals 
both indoors and outdoors at the same 
time. 

Animals in captivity usually have to 
depend on organizations such as the 
New York Zoological Society to do their 
fund raising for them and on bond is- 
sues or zoo buffs (such as the late Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst who gave his pri- 
vate zoo and keeper to San Francisco) 
for financial support. Fortunately, ani- 
mals are the world’s greatest public re- 
lations experts and a mynah-bird resi- 
dent several years ago at the Washing- 
ton Zoo possibly holds the record. He 
was painstakingly taught to croak, 
“How about the appropriations?” thus 
reminding visiting congressmen that it 
takes money to run a zoo. 


. . and leading primat¢ 


inmate. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY PARK COMMISSION 


Empire State Building 
sold for $65 million ‘ 


Probably one reason why it is so diffi- 
cult for New York con men to unload t 
the Brooklyn Bridge or the Empire 
State Building these days is that even 
the most corn-fattened rube has come 
to know that real estate is a very com- 
plicated business, seldom negotiated 
only between a seller and a buyer. One 
example is last month’s transaction in- 
volving the world’s tallest building. The 
owners of the Empire State, a group 
headed by Chicago’s Colonel Henry 
Crown, were willing to part with the 
building for $65 million. Another group, 
headed by New York lawyer and Real | 
Estate Dealer Lawrence A. Wien, got up | 


WALTER DARAN 


Empire State Building Buyer Wien. 


the money, but in a rather intricate 
fashion. The first $29 million of the 
asking price will come from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., which already 
owns the land under the Empire State. 
Pru in turn will lease the building back 
to Wien for a term running to 114 
years, counting renewal clauses. The 
Pru could not put up much more of the 
total price because of a state law that 
limits an insurance company’s invest- 
ment in any single property to $50 mil- 
lion. As the land itself is valued at $17 
million, Pru has a total investment of 
around $46 million in the world’s tallest 
building. 

Most of the remaining $36 million, 
plus an additional $3 million for fees to 
lawyers, brokers, and a horde of other 
consultants, experts, etc., who are al- 
ways a part of such a deal, will come 
from investors who will, Wien hopes, 
buy shares in an Empire State syndi- 
cate, at $10,000 per unit. To entice ¥ 
these investors, Wien will offer a prob- 
able yield of 9 per cent, well above that 
on most common stocks. He hopes that 
this will prove alluring enough to sell 
the whole $39 million issue, which has 
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already been registered with the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission. But if this 
does not materialize, Wien is prepared 
to provide up to $13 million in mort- 
gage funds through another of his own 
companies. Wien has already syndicated 
the $4 million deposit required in the 
transaction. This leaves him with only 
$500,000 of his own cash in the whole 
$65 million deal. 

Syndicator Wien will add the Empire 
State to some $600 million worth of 
other properties he has syndicated since 
1949. For $3,220,000 in annual lease 
payments to Pru, he will get the build- 
ing’s $12.6 million gross income, and 
has already formulated plans to beef up 
that income still further by opening a 
luxury restaurant just beneath the ob- 
servation platform and to enhance the 
building’s looks with ground level plant- 
ings and new lobbies. Actually, the 30- 
year-old skyscraper hardly needs much 
attention—it currently shows a near 100 
per cent occupancy. 


New project announced for 
Southwest Washington 


The redevelopment in Washington, 
D.C.’s southwest area took another sig- 
nificant step forward last month with 
the announcement by the Redevelopment 
Land Agency that the Washington 
architectural firm of Keyes, Lethbridge 
& Condon had won the competition for 
a key 8.4-acre site near the water front. 
The competition drew 11 entries, but 
the special panel of consultants* to 
RLA was unanimous in its decision on 
the winner. Entries were judged strictly 
on design and planning, as land price 
had been set by RLA (at $1.1 million) 
for all entries, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion of design with a broad range of 
economic criteria which has fouled sev- 
eral other renewal competitions, 

The judges said that they were “most 
favorably impressed by the relationship 
of the main building masses with the 
projects to the north and south of the 
site and with its relationship to the 
water front.” In many respects, this 
block is a key to the whole integration 
of several southwest renewal projects, 
as it ties together the huge apartment 
project designed by I. M. Pei immedi- 
ately to the north, which is almost fin- 
ished, and the apartment projects to the 
south designed by Charles Goodman, 
for Reynolds Aluminum as well as pro- 


* Architectural Review Board members include: 
Louis Justement, FAIA; Jacob L. Crane; Carl 
Koch, AIA; G. Holmes Perkins, FAIA; and Hideo 
Sasaki. 
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viding a backdrop for the redevelopment 
of the water front itself. 

The $8.5 million project will have four 
nine-story apartment buildings and 86 
row houses clustered at the corners of 
the block. The high-rise buildings are 
placed in a rough cross, with green 
areas, courts, and recreation space be- 
tween. Unlike the larger Pei apart- 
ments in the Webb & Knapp develop- 
ment (Town Center) to the north, the 
Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon buildings 
feature small balconies for the 384 ele- 
vator apartments. From these balcon- 
ies, apartment dwellers will look upon 
a colorfully paved courtyard, liberally 
planted, and upon the town houses 
hugging the perimeter. Farther vistas 
will include the U. S. Capitol, the green 
strip of Haines Point, and the Potomac 
itself. All in all, the new project should 
be a happy addition to the varied proj- 
ects around it, although the funda- 
mental problem of displacing low-in- 
come Negro families with medium- and 


Project block (1) fits neatly between almost- 
completed Webb & Knapp apartments (2) 
and Reynolds Aluminum project (4). Farther 
north are first apartments finished in South- 
west area, Capitol Park Apartments (3). 


~ 


high-income white families is still un- 
solved. Rents in the new apartments 
will range from $120 to $325 per month, 
while sales prices for the town houses 
run from $22,500 to $32,500. 

The set price of the Washington proj- 
ect establishes a procedure other cities 
would do well to emulate. The over-all 
quality of design submissions was high 
for the project, and economics auto- 
matically narrowed to a fortunate array 
of figures such as these: The RLA esti- 
mates that when the site is fully occu- 
pied, it will be returning to the District 
some $161,000 annually, at current 
rates, or roughly 17 times what the 
property brought in taxes before re- 
development. Developers for the proj- 
ect are Tiber Island Corp., sponsored 
by W. C. & A. N. Miller Development 
Co., the Berens Real Estate Investment 
Corp., and Frederick W. Berens, Inc. 


Yale lends $4.5 million for 
New Haven project 


Yale University last month took a hand 
in getting New Haven’s $85 million 
Church Street urban renewal project 
going again after a lag of several years. 
The University lent Developer Roger L. 
Stevens $4.5 million, the loan to be se- 
cured by some $1.7 million of mort- 
gages Stevens already has on the 
Church Street properties. (Stevens has 
an estimated $3.5 million of his own 
money in the project.) 

Stevens had been stalled by financing 
difficulties to the point where construc- 
tion on a new department store in the 
project had to be halted. On the basis 
of the Yale loan, Stevens can proceed 
with borrowings to assure completion of 
the store, and finance other buildings 
in the project. A university spokesman 
noted that “lending on land in the very 
heart of the city would be considered 
on the conservative side as a risk.” 

continued on page 16 
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Kansas City, Mo. Airport... a4 


Gets low-cost cooling with GAS 


When the planners of the new Kansas City 
Airport evaluated air conditioning costs in 
their area, one system came in lowest on 
first costs and lowest by a wide margin on 
operating costs. This system, now in opera- 
tion, is gas-operated Carrier absorption 
refrigeration. 


Energy source for the Carrier absorption 
system is low pressure steam from a gas- 
fired boiler. Refrigeration unit uses this 
steam to provide chilled water for cooling 
& air. Operation is quiet, frictionless. Oper- 
O’Brien. Mechanical Contractor: A. D. Jacobson Plumb- ating costs stay low with the unbeatable 
ing & Heating Company. General Contractor: Interstate fuel economy of gas. 


Construction Corporation. 


New high in efficiency at partial loads. 
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Carrier has solved the problem of sustained 
efficiency at partial loads in absorption 
cooling. A unique and exclusive Carrier so- 
lution-capacity-control gives partial load 
efficiency unsurpassed by any other type of 
cooling system. 


Keep your air conditioning costs low, and 
efficiency high, with gas-operated Carrier 
absorption refrigeration. For complete in- 
formation, call your local Gas Company, or 
write Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 

Syracuse 1,N.Y. American Gas Association 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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This 250-ton Carrier absorption unit at Kansas City 
Airport delivers chilled water for cooling when supplied 
with low pressure steam from a gas-fired boiler. Depend- 
able, thrifty gas keeps fuel costs low. 
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CLIENT 


CONTOURA EXCITES THEM BOTH 


Take a completely new concept in office seating . . . chairs 
adjustable on the spot in seconds not just to user size and 
posture but to sitting attitude as well. Add the beauty of 
artfully sculptured back, arms and seat. Mix in a skillfully 
coordinated assortment of fabrics and finishes. Blend all 
these in a complete line of chairs for every office use. The 
result is the Contoura Group, the first major advance in 
office seating since the posture chair. Small wonder we can 
say ‘““Contoura excites them all . . . all those who must 
choose or use Office chairs.” For 
complete information on how to 
take advantage of this seating ex- 
citement, contact the convenient 
Corry Jamestown dealer listed in 
your Yellow Pages—or write Corry 
Jamestown Corporation, Depart- 
ment AF-101, Corry, Pennsylvania. 


CORRY JAMESTOWN 


» 
i \ 


is your 
answer! 


Revolutionary New Epoxy 
Grout and Setting Compound 
Makes Joints as Impervious 

to Corrosion as the Tile Itself! 


Ideal for dairies, packing plants, 
canneries, bakeries, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, food processing plants — 
wherever corrosives are encoun- 
tered. Forms a dense, tight joint of 
phenomenal strength. For new in- 
stallations or re-grouting existing 
floors. Only water is needed for 
clean-up. Details in Sweet’s or 
write for a descriptive catalog. 


Pioneers in 
Industrial 
Research 

Since 1881 
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SEARLES LEAVES WASHINGTON 


John R. Searles Jr., for ten years the driv- 
ing foree behind Washington, D.C.’s multi- 
million dollar redevelopment program, will 
leave that city’s Redevelopment Land 
Agency and become executive director of 
the Metropolitan Development Assn. of 
Syracuse, N.Y. and Onondaga County. 
Searles, 49, will have the task of coordi- 
nating planning and redevelopment for a 
broad area, while working for the privately 


Searles 


financed organization. The association has 
committed itself financially to a six-year 
program, at least, of redevelopment and 
given Searles a three-year contract at 
nearly double the $16,790 yearly salary he 
was getting as executive director of RLA. 

Searles is one of the best-known plan- 
ners in the nation, having recently (1958- 
59) finished a hitch as president of the 
National Association of Housing & Rede- 
velopment Officials. He took the job at 
RLA in 1951 after serving as assistant to 
the director of the redevelopment section 
of the federal Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, and became the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for the striking progress made in 
the Southwest redevelopment project in 
Washington (see page 11 for the newest 
plans of one portion of Southwest). 

The problems of downtown Syracuse, a 
eity much smaller than Washington, will 
oceupy much of Searles’ time—the city has 
one major downtown renewal project— 
and he will also be called upon to oversee 
Onondaga County’s over-all development. 
“Syracuse,” “is right in the 
middle of the county and metropolitan 
region. It has a good labor market, some 
fine industries, and is strategically located. 

Best of all, the business leaders 
have a most constructive approach to get- 
ting things done.” 


Searles says, 


Although anxious to get on with things 
in Onondaga, Searles is already somewhat 
nostalgie about his long association with 
Washington’s redevelopment program. 
“Washington has a brilliant future,” he 
says, “and an advantage to planning here 
is that since it is the Capital city, there is 
always a great deal of interest in what goes 
on. However, there are still some draw- 
backs . . . the commission form of govern- 
ment is a little inclined to think of urban 
renewal and planning as things apart, and 
it tends to diffuse responsibility.” 

Searles is reluctant to talk much about 
relative salaries between government and 
private industry, particularly regarding his 
own situation. However, he does say that 
“in the government you hit a salary ceiling. 
The government is fairly competitive with 
private industry for the young man on the 
way up... it’s when you hit the higher 
brackets that it makes so much difference.” 

The RLA was further depleted when, 
shortly after Searles announced his resig- 
nation his deputy, Gordon E. Howard, an- 
nounced he would leave to take a job with 
the Appalachian Division of the federal 
Area Redevelopment Administration. How- 
ard noted that Searles’ successor should 
have a free hand in choosing his own 
deputy. 

Shortly after Searles and Howard 
resigned, RLA announced that Phil A. 
Doyle would take Searles’ place. Doyle, 
50, has been executive director of Chi- 
eago’s Land Clearance Commission for 
the 414 years, and served from 1949-53 
with the National Housing Agency. Al- 
though Doyle was receiving $22,500 in 
Chieago (and was reportedly in line for a 
$30,000 city urban renewal post), he feels, 
as Searles does, that planners should ocea- 
sionally switch jobs. 


SCHUMAN HEADS LINCOLN CENTER 


John D. Rockefeller 3rd, board chairman 
of the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, announced last month that Dr. Wil- 
liam Schuman, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, will be third president of 
the Center beginning January Ist. Mr. 
Rockefeller and General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, who resigned in July to become Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s military adviser, have both 
previously held the post. Dr. Schuman, 51, 
has the valuable advantage of close con- 
nections with two of the Center's constitu- 
ents: Juilliard, which he has headed for 
16 years, and the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn., of which he is a director. He has 
also been associated with the new project 
from the earliest planning stages as a mem- 
ber of the Lineoln Center Council. Among 
his first eoneerns will be the completion of 
financing for the Center, which is $30 mil- 
lion short of its $102 million goal. END 
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LEE MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, NORWICH, CONN. 


A specially designed continuous Wasco Skydome surmounts the deeply pitched roof 
of this church sanctuary, enabling the congregation to see the open sky above while 
preserving an atmosphere for quiet contemplation below. The side aisles are en- 
closed by solid brick walls, yet receive evenly diffused, glare-free daylight through 
standard self-flashing Wasco Skydomes — molded of Acrylite®, the shatterproof, 
weathering plastic. Wasco welcomes other opportunities to combine daylighting 
with advanced architectural ideas. Write eur Custom Engineering Department. 


Architects: John Richard Heliman and Robert E. Wilson, Jr., Falmouth, Mass. 


SKYDOMES 


WASCO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
—_EYANAMID 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
S BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIOGE 38, MASS. 
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4-Hour Fire Code 
met 
Armstrong Acoustical 

Rehabilitation 


Entrance lobby at left. 
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Excellent fire protection was the prime reason the archi- 
tects specified Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard for this 
Treatment Building. Installed ona TDR Suspension System, 
this dense mineral-wool tile combines with the floor 
assembly to provide a 4-hour rating as required by the 
federal building code. Its noise reduction qualities are also 
of great value, as in the occupational therapy room above. 


Adult Center Treatment Building, Crotched Mountain 
Foundation, Greenfield, N. H. Architects: Clinch, Crimp, 
Brown & Fisher, Boston, Mass. General Contractor: Caron 
Construction Co., Manchester, N. H. Acoustical Contrac- 
tor: Kesseli & Morse Co., Worcester, Mass. 


USTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustica/ ceilings 


TECHNICAL DATA: u. L. RATED: Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard offers one- to four-hour rated fire protection 
for structural components. SAVES MONEY, CONSTRUCTION TIME: Up to 30¢ per sq. ft. by eliminating intermediate 
fire protection; often earns lower insurance rates; up to two months’ time through dry installation. SUSPENSION 
SYSTEMS: For tile: TDR, Zee; for new Lay-In units (24” x 24” x 5/8” and 24” x 48” x 5/8”): Fire Guard grid 
system. CHOICE OF DESIGNS: Fissured (shown), Classic, Full Random. For full information, call your Acoustical 
Contractor, your Armstrong District Office, or write Armstrong Cork Co., 4210 Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Renderings by Helmut Jacoby 
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Eliminate this Problem 
YOUR New School __.... 
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SPENCER 


Dirty mops mean a messy building. Yet 
mops can't be properly cleaned except by vacuum. 
For faster cleaning and superior sanitation, 
specify Spencer Vacuslot... the built-in vacuum 
system that handles all these maintenance chores: 


Dry mop cleaning. 


Carry-off of dirt and litter. 


@ Conventional vacuum cleaning. a) 

@ Wet pick-up. & 
@ Boiler tube cleaning (with significant savings on fuel). 


Request 
Bulletin No. 153C 


f 
TURBINE COMPANY as 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECT ICUT: 


“The curtain wall has become monoto- 
nous. To offer a solution...we have un- 
dertaken a number of design-studies... 
of the untapped possibilities. 

“The way to use a brilliant color within 
the texture of a curtain wall is to use it 
in minute quantities, against a relatively 
: neutral backdrop—to let it flash out, oc- 
i casionally, from under a sun-louver; to 
; let it surprise you from around a corner.”* 


’ Mullions of black and blue, spandrels of 
darker blue, sun-louvers of brighter blue 
and, occasionally, the accent of bright 
red—all are possible and practical with 
the true, rich and permanent colors of 
quality porcelain enamel. The infinite 
variety of colors, patterns and textures 
now available in porcelain enamel gives 
the architect the materials he needs to 
create a new—and more expressive— 
architecture. 


*From “Expression in Curtain Wall De- 
sign” by Peter Blake, A.I.A. Write for the 
complete illustrated study. 


PORCEFAINGENAMEL 


Designed by: 

Blake & Neski, 
in association with 
Chermayeft & Geismar 
Associates, Designers. 


Seneca Bowling Lanes, Wichita, Kansas. Architects: Robinson & Hissem, 
Wichita. General Contractor: Clarence Vollmer Construction Co., Wichita. Asbestone 
Panel Distributor: Wm. Francoeur Co., Wichita. Ceramic Tile Mural by Carmen 
Mosaic Tile Co., Wichita. 


Asbestone Panel 
curtain walls 


serve as tile base, can be moved 


for future expansion 


The entire rear wall of this bowling center can be taken down and 
reassembled to allow for expansion, due to the unique design 
worked out with Asbestone Panels by Robinson & Hissem, A.I.A. 
In the front, a handsome ceramic-tile mural is bonded to Gold 
Bond 1!,.” Asbestone Panels. These rugged, fire-resistant, rot- 
resistant panels are practically maintenance free. And between 
their facing sheets of Asbestos-Cement is a solid core of fiberboard 
that adds strength and cuts noise transmission to a whisper. With 
all these advantages, Asbestone Panel walls still cost less than other 
types of wall construction, yet provide 

unit construction of the decorative mural. 

Gold Bond Ask your Gold Bond® Representative 
is for the full story, or write Dept. AF-101 

peconien a for free samples and technical literature. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


; 
BASE ANGLE CAST IN CONC. 
f ~ 


classic elegance in vinyl asbestos floor tile ... 


Premiere is a new achievement in vinyl asbestos tile — an exquisite travertine styling 
q that you can specify with confidence in heavy-traffic floor areas. That’s because the pattern is distributed 
Fy at every level through the tile. 


Premiere can be installed over concrete — above, on or below grade, or over wood subfloors. Available in 
9 interior-coordinated colors, including two metallics; in 1/8”, 3/32”, 1/16” gauges; 9’’x9” size. 


Write today for Premiere samples and complete architectural specifications. 


VM-461 


AZREOCK TS Diy i. 
Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring gt ee ; 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY ¢ 505A FROST BANK BUILDING ¢ SAN ANTONLO, TEXAS 
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Gray V-425 Pompeii V-422 Sunset Cloud -¥-424 Chantilly Alabaster Gold 
Romany Beige —-V-421 Antique Lace V-423 Autumn Haze VM-462 Travertine Gold 


MORE YEAR TESTS 


under severe conditions 
give further evidence of 
dependable function of 


nos. 27-28 CLOSERS 


NO DOOR WHIPPING. ..after 2 vears 
of heavy usage, 9 hours a day, FARMERS 
UNION BLDG. of Denver, Colorado says 
of the No. 27, ““We are particularly pleased 
with the hydraulic back-check eliminating any 
whipping due to our high winds . . . positive 
stop prevents door from swinging over adja- 
cent opening.” 
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SPRING ON-OFF BACK-CHECK CLOSING» LaTCHING 

TENSION HOLD-OPEN CONTROL SPEED SPEED 

CONTROL — CONTROL CONTROL — CONTROL 

| 
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No other door closer offers 
SO many door control func- 
tions ... each proven by 
test to withstand abuse. 


SAND STORMS, NO PROBLEM ... in 
an extreme environment for 2 years at the 
EDISON COMPANY of Lancaster Cal., 
where strong desert sand storms blow, the 
‘““No. 27 is the only closer ever to hold up 
under these abusive conditions and keep the 
busy service yard door under control.” 


Complete literature and details on the no. 27 offset hung and no. 28 center hung closers will be mailed on request. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
9100 West Belmont Avenue e Franklin Park, Illinois 
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rd 43 Racine Road (Rexdale P.O.) 
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Design, Engineering and Construction by Engineering Department of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
O © 
Chl 

® PRECAST CONCRETE CURTAIN WALL PICKS UP 


A. G. Odell, Jr. and Associates of Charlotte were consulting architects on the exterior and the lobby. 


THE PATTERN OF CAMEL CIGARETTES Designers of the new Reynolds Tobacco Company 
cigarette factory in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, presented an unusual challenge: they wanted the 
curtain wall material to match in color and proportion the famous Camel Cigarettes that are made in 
this plant. The alternate stripes of the facade were scaled to the right proportions, and then actual 
samples of the cigarette 
paper and tobacco filler | 
were color-matched in 
quartz-aggregate Mo-Sai 
... another example of 
the design versatility 
of this unique curtain wall 
and facing material. The 
Mo-Sai precast concrete 
curtain wall panels, 
which averaged 4’'x28' in 
size, were anchored 
directly to the steel 
framework of the building. 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


BADGER CONCRETE CO. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
BUEHNER AND CO., INC. Mesa, Ariz. 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Allston 34, Massachusetts 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. sk 
Richmond 7, Virginia 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO. 

Rochester 21, New York 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC. 
Seattle 7, Washington 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO. Rr y 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO. 
South San Francisco, California 
ERE SUPERCRETE, LTD., Manitoba, Canada 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
ot task TEXCRETE MOSAIC CO. Dallas 22, Texas 


THE DEXTONE CO., INC. 

New Haven 3, Connecticut 

THE MABIE-BELL CO. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Miami 47, Florida 

THE RACKLE CO. Houston 20, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LTD. 
Toronto, Ontario 

WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 

WILSON CONCRETE CO. 
Omaha 7, Nebraska 


©1961 MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
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AMERICAN 
BUTTERNUT 


new perception 
in design freedom 


Butternut veneer offers a new concept in receptive beauty that gives you remarkable design 
freedom. The soft, leafy grain and delicate brown tone of Butternut create a rare beauty dis- 
tinctly its own. But the same subtle quality that reveals Butternut’s unrivaled charm also makes 
it a natural choice for paneling veneer where design flexibility is desired. The passive gracious- 
ness, the quiet warmth of Butternut suggest it as the perfect compliment to any decor, any color 
combination, any architectural setting. Mi Many other creative design possibilities are inspired 
by the hundreds of fine woods in Stem’s veneer selection, the most complete in the world. Show- 
5 rooms: New York City, Chicago and Los Angeles. M Butternut is a truly American wood as it is 
native only to North America. Because of its harmonizing qualities Butternut has always heen 
of special interest to interior artisans, cabinet makers, and in equestrian times, coach builders. 
call Centenarians might remember that Butternut bark and nuts were cooked to extract dye for 
a5 Confederate uniforms .. . in fact, at one time it was widely used by settlers for dyeing home- 
= spun woolens. Today, Butternut veneer is considered one of the most adaptable of all grains 
for use in American architectural design. li Chester B. Stem, Incorporated, 795 Grant Line 
Road, New Albany, Indiana. 
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STEM...EMINENCE IN WOOD 


- This cross-section shows one type of construction detailing 

a : that can be used with Butternut veneer. Stock molding ma- 

_ terial can be combined with veneer panels in many interest- 

> ing ways. Butternut veneer comes in all lengths, including 

a. 14 and 16 foot lengths, and wider widths than any other 
major architectural wood. 


‘ BE ASSURED...SPECIFY STEM ARCHITECTURAL VENEERS 
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PREFER 
RODDIS DOORS 


ARCHITECTS 
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Famous Doors of History 


The bronze door of the main portal of the Cathedral of Troia, 
Italy. A classic example of mediaeval art and craftsmanship. 
Details reveal influence of Rome and Byzantium art forms. 
Created by Oderisius of Benevento in 1119. 


Door-making at Roddis is as much 
an art as it isa science. To be sure, 
we utilize advanced research fa- 
cilities, electronic quality controls, 
automated production lines. But, 
at Roddis, we think there’s more 
to a fine door than that. 


It’s what we call the ‘‘Roddis 
way with wood.” An enthusiasm 
for wood and its potential, an in- 
stinctive sense for beautiful grain- 
ings and, above all, a tradition of 
woodworking craftsmanship that 
has developed through over half a 
century of experience. 


This unique wedding of art and 
science has helped make Roddis 
one of the most respected names in 
doors among America’s architects. 
Their trust is expressed in the re- 
sult of a recent independent survey 
which reveals: architects prefer 
Roddis Doors 2 to 1 over the next 
leading brand. 

For technical details, see Sweet’s, 
or write direct for our new compre- 
hensive catalog. Weyerhaeuser 
Company, Box Bl, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Roddis now offers the most complete line of flush veneer 
doors in the country. Solid core, hollow core, institutional, 
sound-retardant, plastic-faced, X-ray and Fire Doors. 
Available primed-and-sealed or custom-prefinished. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
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PAUL W. LITCHFIELD JUNIOR HIGH Architects: TUCHMAN & CANUTE Mural Artists: LUKE & ROLAND LIETZKE Tile Contractor: J. F. BERTOLINI CO. : 
ne 2 Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio 
Color and design opportunities are unlimited with 
ROMANY-SPARTAN Ceramic Tile 
Plate No. 1096 
Here’s more evidence of the design potential of ceramic tile for exterior use. Architects 
Tuchman & Canute created this striking effect by combining these imaginative murals 
and custom buckshot patterns of low-cost Romany*Spartan ceramic mosaics with brick. ii 
Romany*Spartan tile is certified frost-proof—stays fresh and bright for a building 
lifetime with little or no care. Choose Romany*Spartan for interior walls, too. Back- 
mounted Level-Set" 414” glazed tile installs faster and its extremely thin joint adds 
extra beauty. There's a Romany*Spartan distributor or representative near you to 
provide information, samples or design help. United States Ceramic Tile Co., 
Department AF-21, Canton 2, Ohio. 
UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY a 
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Wherever you GO... 
wherever you GROW 


Association with Huber, Hunt & Nichols 27 
can be a most gratifying experience 


No matter where . . . or what . . . you plan to build, 
Huber, Hunt & Nichols’ experience, resources, and ad- 
ministrative ability are available to you in full measure. 


HHA&N’s responsibility, competitive pricing, and ac- 
complishments in time savings are a matter of record 
with many of America’s largest corporations. A closely 
controlled method of operation assures constant Home 
Office supervision and attention to Owner’s interests. 
It assures you the same gratifying performance that 
distinguishes Huber, Hunt & Nichols administration of 
major contracts across the country. 


Symbols on map include HH&N prime contracts 
recently completed or in progress for: 


Western Electric Company, : B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. : Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Scott Paper Company, : Ford Motor Company, 
Mobile, Ala : Nashville, Tenn. 

General Motors Corporation, : General Electric Company, 
Saginaw, Mich. : King of Prussia, Penna. 


Write Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc., P. O. Box 128, for Brochure of recent 
completions and new case history quarterly, the HH&N REPORTER 


HUBER, HUNT & NICHOLS, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


2450 South Tibbs Avenue « Indianapolis, Indiana 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION © COMMERCIAL BUILDING e@ INSTITUTIONAL BUILDING 
MACHINERY INSTALLATION @ PAVING 
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ie Note how the Satin Chrome cover shown here blends with the decor of this modern office. 


| Now! Nine finishes to choose from in 
ie the new Honeywell Thermostat 


The face is new, too. The white numerals fairly pop out 
from the black background—make reading and setting 
much easier. Setting and temperature scales are separate. 


REMARKABLE SENSITIVITY AND ACCURACY, TOO— 
EVEN THE FACE IS NEW 


Now you can specify the Honeywell Round in nine new 
finishes. And it has a new face, exceptional sensitivity 
and accuracy. 


We asked architects and engineers—lots of them—which 
finishes they preferred. The overwhelming choice was 
Satin Chrome, shown above. But, with the other eight 
finishes you get greater flexibility in blending the Honeywell 
Thermostat with the decor. The cover is heavy-gauge steel 
for strength. Seven finishes are electro-plated for long- 
lasting beauty—highly resistant to scratches, smudging 
and the effects of salt air and other corrosive atmospheres. 
Two finishes are tough, baked-on enamel. 


The critical parts are in the base of the Honeywell pneu- ‘ 


matic thermostat, well protected from damage. A minia- 
turized sensing element provides immediate response to 
temperature changes. And, Honeywell's exclusive feed- 
back action assures smoother, more accurate control of 
heating and cooling. 

All the new finishes are available in both the pneumatic 
and electronic models. Call your nearest Honeywell office 
for sample color chips. Or write Honeywell, Dept. AF-8-153, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. And be sure to tear out the color 
chart at right for handy reference. Sa/es and service 
offices in all principal cities of the world. 
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SATIN CHROME. A brushed chro- POLISHED NICKEL. A bright, plated POLISHED CHROME. A chromium- 
mium plated surface. This finish surface with a little softer tone than plated surface ideal for hospitals and 
supplied if no other specified. the polished chrome. other institutions. 
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_ SILVER BRONZE. A brushed silvery- STATUARY BRONZE. A rich, darker BOWER BARFF BLACK. A soft, black 
| bronze lustrous surface of baked-on brushed bronze tone, plated surface. painted surface that adds a unique 
| enamel. Offers nice contrast. decorating touch. 


BRUSHED BRASS. A soft, brushed POLISHED BRASS. A gleaming SATIN NICKEL. A brushed plated 
golden brass color, plated surface. golden-brass tone, plated surface. surface that is neutral in tone. 


ONLY HONEYWELL DESIGNS, MANUFACTURES AND INSTALLS ALL THREE KINDS 
OF TEMPERATURE CONTROL—pneumatic, electronic and electric 


Honeywell 
Fit Control 


SINCE 1885 
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| FINISH BEST FITS YOUR DECORATING REQUIREMENTS? 
SAVE! 
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, wider, aluminum louvered vertical Flexalum’s new, wider (334”) louvers are in 
perfect harmony with today’s large glass areas. Because they have the 
reflective properties of aluminum, Flexalum Wide-Louver Verticals 
solve problems of sun and thermal control. As a year-round thermal 
curtain, they cut heating and air-conditioning costs. Closed, they 
assure privacy; open, they admit adjustable, glare-free light. Their 
baked enamel finish and perpendicular position make them practically 
dust-proof. Flexalum Verticals are available with both center or side 
pull. Completely integrated mechanism 


G VERTICALS 
and hardware are guaranteed to give SHle bs 
you years of maintenance-free service. HAM 


Write to Bridgeport Brass Company, Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. for descriptive literature and specifications, engineering 
c 


ecsistance or cost estimates. See our insert in Sweet’s Architectural File. 
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A.1.A. FILE 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY CURTAIN WALL PANELS IN CERAMIC TILE No. 17-A 


PLATE NO. 712 
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CURTAIN WALL PANELS IN CERAMIC TILE 


IN CURTAIN WALL ARCHITECTURE ... Ceramic Tile Stands Out! 


Of all practical surfaces for curtain wall panels, this one contributes the most. 


Rich tile patterns of distinctive color and texture speak well of the buildings they enclose and of the 
hand of the designer behind them. And, never a thought of maintenance or repair. 


Much is happening in this field. New cores, with “K"’ values of .125, compression deflection of .027 
under wind load of 40 lbs., and high compressive and shear values in excess of most design requirements, 
provide improved panel versatility and function. Neoprene and epoxy adhesives have kept pace with 
progress in core and fascia materials. Highly-qualified panel specialists can shop-assemble panels into 
system manufacturers’ frames and deliver fine components to the job. 


Mosaic ceramic tile patterns, give the designer wide latitude in color, texture and sca/e. Byzantile pat- 
terns, particularly, might well have been created just for this purpose. Study the “Mosaic Workbook for 
Architects”’ in Sweets, call in your Mosaic Tile Representative or write The Mosaic Tile Company, P. O. 
Box 112, Zanesville, Ohio. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY Member: Tile Council of America, Inc. and 


The Producers’ Council, Inc. 

OFFICES, SERVICE CENTERS: Atlanta, Baltimore, Beverly Hills, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Corona, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Ei Monte, El Segundo, Fresno, Greensboro, E. Hartford, Hemp- 
stead. Houston, Ironton, Jackson, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Matawan, Memphis, Miami, Milford, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Santa Clara, Seattle, Sepulveda, Tampa, Washington, D.C., Zanesville REPRESENTATIVES: Birmingham, 
Fair Haven, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, Spokane, St. Louis. DISTRIBUTORS: Albuquerque, Hato Rey, P.R., Honolulu, St. Louis, 
Quebec. PLANTS: Corona and El Segundo, Calif., Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., Matawan, NJ., Ironton and Zanesville, Ohio. 


PLATE NO. 716-A (ALSO NO. 716-B) 


Architect: Emil Schmidlin. 
Mosaic Medley Pattern No. 1778 in 


4 unglazed ceramic mosaics. 


FILE 
No. 17-A 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


PLATE NO. 712 

Architects: Paul Sternbach, Alton Rheaume 
Panel Mfr.: Structural Panel Corporation. 
Mosaic Pattern in glazed Faientex. 


PLATE NO. 715 
Architect: William E. Lehman. 
Ld =e, Panel Mfr.: Structural Panel Corporation- 
Mosaic Medley Pattern No. 3015 in 
if unglazed ceramic mosaics. 
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PLATE NO. 716-B 
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This Dur-o-wal 
the masonry wall reinforcement 
with the trussed design 


Don’t be misled by the common habit of calling all metal-rod reinforce- 
ment “‘durowal’’. Look for the trussed design. This distinguishes the 
real Dur-o-wal, insures maximum flexural strength, with all steel 
members effectively in tension and working together. 

Impartial tests have proved that truss-designed Dur-o-wal exceeds 
accepted standards—increases the flexural strength of a masonry wall 
71 to 261 per cent, depending on weight Dur-o-wal used, type of 
mortar, number of courses. 

A study by the Armour Research Foundation indicates that 
Dur-o-wal tied walls outfunction brick-header tied walls. Write to any 
Dur-o-wal address below for a copy of Armour’s 44-page report. 


DUR-O-WAL 


Masonry Wall Reinforcement and Rapid Control Joint 


RIGID BACKBONE OF STEEL FOR EVERY MASONRY WALL 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
@ Dur-O-wal Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, iA. @ Dur-O-wal of Ill., 260 S. Highland Ave., AURORA, ILL. 
Dur-O-wal Prod., inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Dur-O-wal Prod. of Ala., inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
@ Dur-O-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, PHOENIX, ARIZ. © Dur-O-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., PUEBLO, COLO. 
@ Dur-0-wal Prod., Inc., 4500 E.Lombard St., BALTIMORE,MD. © Dur-O-wal Inc., 1678 Norwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
@ Dur-O-wal Ltd., 789 Woodward Avenue, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Two engineered products that meet a need. 
Dur-o-wal reinforcement, shown above, and Rapid 
Control Joint, below. This ready-made control 
structure flexes with the wall. Recommended b; 

construction engineers especially for concrete block. 
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Golden Triangle Motor Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Architect: Anthony F. Musolino. Consultin 
Cor 


Guests dial tne we 


ather all 


ting Mecha a1 Engineer: Count 


year ‘round 


g Architects: Morris Lapidus, Kornblath, Harle & Liebman. 


& Lawrence. Mechanical Contractor: H 


cks & Ingle. 


in this fabulous 


hotel-motel equipped with Crane Fan Coil units. 


Personalized comfort in any season. That's 
what Norfolk’s luxurious Golden Triangle 
hotel-mote! gives guests in each of its 400 
rooms, and saves money too. 

Crane Fan Coil Units heat, cool, take little 
space. Never interfere with radio or tele- 
vision reception. They're truly economical. 


Cost less to install because there is no ex- 
pensive ductwork needed. 

Each unit contains a heat transfer coil, 
motor and from one to four quiet blower 
fans. It’s the cleanest comfort there is. Hot 
water is used for winter heating... chilled 
water for summer cooling. You can turn them 


off in unoccupied rooms...to keep costs down. 

Smartly styled Crane Fan Coil Units can 
be installed either recessed or free standing. 
For full details see your regular contractor 
or your Crane representative. Or write direct 
to Crane Co., Plumbing-Heating-Air Condi- 
tioning Group, Box 780, Johnstown, Penna. 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 


CRANE 
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LEFT: 

Municipal Auditorium, Utica, New York 

Architect: Gehron & Seltzer 

Associate Architect: Frank DelleCese 

General Contractor: Sovereign 
Construction Co. Ltd. 


BOTTOM LEFT: 

Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architect: Eggers & Higgins 

General Contractor: Mellon-Stuart Company 


BELOW: 

Carlton Towers, Toronto, Canada 
Architect: Edward |. Richmond 

General Contractor: Carlton Towers Ltd. 


at 


Because HANLEY Duramic® Glazed Brick offers the designer complete freedom 
in color selection .. . thirty in all; three sizes (standard, Jumbo, Norman), and 
the knowledge that this material meets the highest standards of uniformity and quality. 
In addition HANLEY Duramic® Glazed Brick colors do not fade, and the product is 
self-cleaning. Why not specify HANLEY on your next project. 


HANLEY COMPANY 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices: New York « Buffalo + Pittsburgh 
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NOW... 


Complete Control of 
Comfort from 


THE 
CONDITIONED 


AREA 


with 
ROOF MOUNTED AIR CONDITIONERS by DUNHAM-BUSH 


Dunham-Bush ‘RMC’ roof mounted conditioners, developed to meet the ever increasing 
need to save floor space in conditioned areas, are now available with a central control 
station which permits ‘‘direct dialing’’ comfort control from within the conditioned area. 

Panel control provides for easy heating or cooling adjustment and automatic push 
button reset... prevents tampering... saves time... reduces maintenance. Pilot lights 
provide complete visual indication of system’s operation: indicator light advises when 
filter needs replacing. 

Central control station can be used to govern operation of several units serving a single 
zone, or to control a single unit serving several zones. 

‘RMC’ units are available in 5, 742, 10 and 1244 ton models and are easily installed atop 
any single story building. Heating or cooling is immediate at the flick of a switch. Air 
cooled, ‘RMC’ units require no plumbing or piping connections, are furnished completely 
factory wired, with all interior plumbing assembled. Units can be furnished for use with 
remote diffuser applications. 

It will pay you to investigate this modern, economical air conditioning-heating system. 
Form No. 6023A, free on request, contains complete details. 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Take a geod look at what you can do with the complete family of (ss) Design Steels 


Over the past 50 years, thesteel industry has devel- 
oped at least 10,000 new steels! Many of these steels 
have been proved thoroughly on the job and wait 
only for the design magic of the right engineer, the 
right. architect or the right designer to put them to 
use in stronger, safer and more economical structures. 


Designers of buildings and bridges now have a 
whole “family” of USS Structural Carbon Steels, 
High Strength Steels and Constructional Alloy 


Steels available in the necessary shapes with min- 
imum yield points ranging from 32,000 psi to 
100,000 psi. 


Several bridges and buildings have already been 
built combining these various steels into one struc- 
ture to obtain maximum strength, light weight and 
economy — but all kinds of interesting developments 
lie ahead. It should be-a challenge to designers to 
get the most out of every steel! 


United States Steel 


| 
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most out of the family of steels by using them wherever 
they will improve design, reduce weight or effect over-all 


New concept of design for buildings and bridges—get the 
savings in construction. 


that do 
the most 
to reduce 
costs 


construction 


‘a. 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


1, # 
$ 
: 


Red—USS ‘‘T-1'' Constructional 
Alloy Steel (100,000 psi minimum 
yield point) 


White-USS MAN.-TEN High Strength 
Steel (ASTM A440—50,000 psi 
minimum yield point) 


Gray—USS Structural Carbon Steel 
(ASTM A36—36,000 psi minimum 
yield point or A7—33,000 psi min- 
imum yield point) 


Pound for pound, these stronger steels 
shoulder heavier loads. . . or they reduce 
the size and weight of structural mem- 
bers and foundations. They add valu- 
able floor space to buildings, reduce 
freight costs and result in faster erec- 
tion with earlier occupancy .. . all 
money-saving advantages. 


New design concepts are emerging that 
challenge the designer’s imagination 
and ingenuity. The combining of many 
steels to get the most out of them has 
long been practiced by automotive engi- 
neers and some other designers. It has 
given us the best automobiles, the high- 
est television towers in the world, the 
largest earth-moving equipment and 
giant radio telescopes. 


ASTM A7 Structural Carbon Steel is a 
mighty versatile and potent metal. No 
other material so strong (minimum 
yield point 33,000 psi) and selling at a 
material cost of less than 10 cents a 
pound, can be drawn, welded, forged, 
riveted, punched, and painted so readily 
and safely. A more weldable carbon 
steel (A373) has a minimum yield point 
of 32,000 psi. 


ASTM A36 Structural Carbon Steel. 
The higher yield point of 36,000 psi and 
the low price indicate that this impor- 
tant new steel may become the pre- 
dominant structural grade, and that it 
may displace A373 in welded construc- 
tion. A36 steel gives the designer the 
opportunity to provide lighter-weight 
structures at a low cost. It has been 
accepted for both building and bridge 
construction at a basic allowable design 
stress 2,000 psi higher than A7 steel 
(20,000 allowable design stress for 
bridges, 22,000 for buildings). It can be 
used for riveted, bolted and welded 
fabrication. 


USS High Strength Steels 

All have minimum yield points of 50,000 
psi. Each has specific area applications 
where it will do the very best job. 


USS Man-TEN Steel (A440) is a high- 
strength carbon steel intended for 
riveted and bolted construction. It is the 
most economical of the high-strength 
steels; has good workability, high re- 
sistance to abrasion, and atmospheric 
corrosion resistance double that of plain 
carbon steel. Since it provides a yield 
point 50% higher than A7 steel, engi- 
neers can design with higher unit work- 
ing stresses and achieve real reductions 
in steel size, weight and costs. 


USS Tri-TEN Steel is a high-strength 
low-alloy steel intended primarily for 
use in welded construction. This steel 
meets all requirements of ASTM A441. 
It provides greater toughness, even at 
low temperatures, and has twice the 
atmospheric corrosion resistance of car- 


bon steel. TR1-TEN Steel has been widely 
used for bridges, buildings, machinery 
and railroad equipment to reduce 
weight and costs or to provide increased 
strength and load capacity without in- 
creased weight. 


USS Cor-TEN Steel is recommended for 
all applications in which relatively high 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion is 
considered necessary. It permits the use 
of thinner sections to take advantage 
of the increased strength of the material, 
or the use of equal or heavier thickness 
for extended life with or without protec- 
tive coating. Paint lasts up to twice as 
long on Cor-TEN Steel as it does on 
carbon steel. 


USS ‘‘T-1’’ Constructional Alloy Steel. 
This is the “superman” of structural 
steels with a minimum yield strength of 
100,000 psi. It is furnished quenched 
and tempered and is readily weldable. 
It has four to six times the atmospheric 
corrosion resistance of structural car- 
bon steel and possesses exceptional 
toughness over a wide range of tem- 
peratures down to —50°F. “T-1” Steel 
combined with USS Tri-Ten High- 
Strength Low-Alloy Steel and carbon 
steel has already been used in a number 
of bridges. In Carquinez Strait Bridge 
in California, it saved $800,000 with 
big savings in weight. This led to its 
use in Martinez Bridge nearby, Louis- 
ville-New Albany, Whisky Creek and 
others under design. ‘““T-1’’ Steel is 
available in standard structural shapes 
as well as bars, semi-finished and sheets. 


USS ‘‘T-1’’ type A Constructional Alloy 
Steel. This is a lower-priced steel with 
the same high yield strength of 100,000 
psi in thicknesses up to 1 inch. It can 
be used in highly stressed members to 
obtain maximum strength, with reduced 
size, weight and costs. It is available in 
the same shapes as ““T-1’’ Steel. 


For more information on any of these 
USS Steels, write United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


USS, “T-1,”” MAN-TEN, TRI-TEN, and 
COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


United States Steel Corporation. 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division - Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Division - United 
States Steel Supply Division - United 
States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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Now Available... 


QUENCHED AND TEMPERED STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


in such grades as “T-1’, “T-1” type A, 9% Nickel and HY-80 
Constructional Alloy and Armor Steels 


Announcing another industry ‘‘first’’ for 
United States Steel—USS Quenched and 
Tempered Alloy and Armor Steel Structural 
Shapes are now commercially available for 
the first time anywhere, in the types and 
sizes shown in the accompanying tables. 
The more commonly used sizes of Wide 
Flange Beams, American Standard Beams, 
Channels, Equal Angles and Unequal Angles 
will be produced in these USS Steels: ‘‘T-1", 
“T-1" type A, 9% Nickel, HY-80 and certain 
other alloy grades that provide desirable 
mechanical properties after quenching and 
tempering. Later, other sizes and shapes 
will be added according to demand. 


Availability Quenched and Tempered standard structural shapes are available in the following shapes and sizes: 


These quenched and tempered alloy and 
armor steel structural shapes (see table 
below) can simplify design and result in 
substantial weight savings, increased struc- 
tural strength and reduced shipping and 
handling costs. For a free folder about any 
of these steels or their structural shapes, 
contact your local USS representative or 
write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. USS and 
“T-1" are registered trademarks. 


United States Steel Corporation - Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division - Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division « United States Steel Supply Di- 
vision « United States Steei Export Company 


Beams: 8” to 16” inclusive 


Selected Wide Flange Sections and Foot Weights* 


Beams: 6” to 12” inclusive 


American Standard Sections and Foot Weights* 


Channels: 6” to 15” inclusive 


American Standard Sections and Foot Weights* 


Equal Angles: 3” to 8” inclusive 


Standard Sections* 


Unequal Angles: 34” x 3” to 8” x 6” inclusive 


Maximum length 40’ for all sections 


Mechanical Properties of Quenched and Tempered Alloy and Armor Steel Structural Shapes 


Yield Strength, Tensile 
psi Strength, psi 


Elong. in 2’, 
% min. % min. 


Reduction 


Standard Sections* 
*See our booklet, “USS Shapes & Plates,"’ ADUCO-27001 


Longitudinal Charpy Impact (when specified) 


of Area, 
Keyhole 


“*T-1"" Steel 
22" and Under 


**T-1"’ type A 
1” and Under 


Grade A 
9% Nickel 


Grade B 
9% Nickel 


HY-80 


Incl 


100,000 min. 115,000/140,000 


100,000 min. 115,000/140,000 


60,000 min. 90,000 min. 
65,000 min. 95,000 min. 


80,000/100,000G 


18 


18 


15 ft.-lbs. @ —5OF | 30 ft.-lbs. @ +10F 


15 ft.-Ibs. @ —50F 


= 


| 
| 
15 ft.-Ibs. @—320F | 


70 ft.-ibs. @ —120F 


and 
"and 


under—45% min 
over, yield strength range is 80/95,000 psi 


24" to 2” inclusive, elongation 20% min 


United States Steel 


V-notch 


20 ft.-Ibs. @ -—320F 
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Dicsntiies, handsomely modern inside and out, with every 
up-to-the-minute service and facility imaginable, to make shopping a 
pleasant, thoroughly enjoyable experience . . . a “winner” in every 
respect. That’s the word from Tucson on Montgomery-Ward’s latest 
“blue ribbon” entry in the department store field. 


Word also has it that this “win” was PACEd by Acme, and it’s true. 
Every PACE in the store . . . six 40-ton Packaged Air Conditioners 

. is an Acme unit. Now, 240 tons of air conditioning represents a 
substantial investment, as you know . . . an investment made only after 
the most careful analysis of the relative merits of the equipment avail- 
able. Here, for your own analysis, are the merits of Acme’s PACE 
Packaged Air Conditioner line .. . 


%*& Multi-circuit design, exclusive sequential unload- 
ing, reduced horsepower requirements result in 


lower operating costs . . . longer life for compres- 
sors, motors, starters, controls .. . up to 35% in 


motor horsepower savings. PACE’s will pay for 
themselves faster than any other packaged unit on 
the market! 


* Compact design saves valuable floor space .. . up 
to 30% over competitive units in some cases. 


Lower silhouette saves premium headroom... in 
some capacity ranges as much as 20%. 


* Efficiently reduced air circulation requirements 
cut duct and grille work costs. 


* Complete factory packaging . . . no on-the-job 
assembling slashes installation costs. 


* Multiple circuits eliminate complete system shut- 
down for service . . . no high cost emergency 
service. 


All this and quieter operation, too! Small wonder 
that Montgomery-Ward invested in Acme. Why not 
“go with a winner”? Go Acme. - 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN ¢ GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 
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The best ideas are more exciting 


in CONCrete 


Gulli-winged roof Restless blue water, white sails, sleek hulls! Add 


to this scene on California’s Newport Bay the 


of concrete fits strikingly designed Stuft Shirt Restaurant. The 


building is concrete throughout. Here again, this 


| are staurant to 1ts modern material asserts its ability to depart from 


the conventional. Thirty-six domes of thin-shell 2, 


se aside Pa etting concrete form the roof, with cantilevered half- tess 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION » 
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- 
Stuft Shirt Restaurant, Newport Beach, Calif. Architects: Ladd & Kelsey, Pasadena, Calif. 
Structural Engineer: R. R. Bradshaw, Van Nuys, Calif. General Contractor: Encino Construction Inc., Encino, Calif. Photograph by Ezra Stoller. 


domes on the perimeter creating the feeling of 
winged grace. Concrete quatrefoil arches atop the 
50 supporting columns rising from the water 
effect added beauty— inside, as well as out. 
Today, the versatility of modern concrete is 
being recognized by more and more architects 


seeking to broaden their design explorations. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Elegance keynotes the Stuft 
Shirt’s long, vaulted dining 
room with its harbor-view 
windows. The 71’ x 146’ 


building perches 16’ above 
the water. The Port Orange 
Marina, underneath, has 
docking facilities for restau- 
rant patrons. 
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New Rust-Oleum. 
Architectural 
Catalog 


Just released, this new 30-page systems manual 

is specifically designed for use as a valuable right arm 
by architects and engineers in specifying 

protective coatings for new construction, maintenance, 
or re-modeling. It includes full color application 
photos, handy reference tables, special 

technical data sections, and 91 actual color standards. 
The correct Rust-Oleum system of primers and 

top coatings for shop, field, and fabrication work is 
completely detailed for structural steel, bridges, 
metal sash, water tanks, towers, 

galvanized metal, etc. This important 

protective coatings guide is yours at 

no cost or obligation. Simply write 

on your business letterhead for your 

free copy of Form No. 259-A. 

It is also featured in Sweets Industrial 

Construction and Architectural Files. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2521 OAKTON STREET © EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributors maintain complete 
stocks for prompt service throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
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IN ATLANTA'S JET-AGE AIRPORT 


Why 600,000 pounds of Alcoa Aluminum? ? 


Alcoa” Aluminum is totally adaptable to any and all design concepts. 
Extrudable, formable and finished in great variety, Alcoa Aluminum 
is for function, for simplicity, for impressive beauty. 

For window walls in the concourse corridors—275,000 Ib of Alcoa 
Aluminum; 25,000 lb in the supporting grid for the office tower 
curtain wall; 50,000 lb for window frames, gravel stops, lighting 
standards, railings; and 150,000 lb for conduit. Even the mobile 
sculpture in the lobby is of Alcoa Aluminum among other uses. It 
is the metal of the jet age. 

And why buy Alcoa? Simply because no one can match the extent 


ARCHITECT: Robert & Co., Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


- and depth of Alc oa’s experience in using aluminum in architecture. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Blount Bros. Construction Co., 
You can enjoy design freedom, cut costs in erection, achieve dis- Montgomery, Ala. 
on tinctive beauty in your next building. For a wealth of Alcoa ideas — ALUMINUM FABRICATORS: The William Bayley Company, Springfield, 


A 2 Ohio; Gridwall Company, North Hollywood, Calif.; Townsend Roofing Co., 
about aluminum in architecture, call your nearest Alcoa sales office, Atlanta, Ga.; Decatur Iron & Steel Company, Decatur, Ala.; Flour City 


Architectural Metals Division, Hupp Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
, or write: Aluminum Company of America, 1820-K Alcoa Building, —frecrpicat conTRACTOR: E. S. Boulos Company, Portland, Maine 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Warcoa ALUMINUM, 


Entertainment at Its Best... ALCOA PREMIERE | 
with Fred Astaire as Host... Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV THE ARCHITECT'S METAL 
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No other flooring material can match the long-range economy 


Terrazzo lobbies of smooth, jointless terrazzo in public lobbies. Under the 


heaviest traffic, terrazzo stays new-looking, beautiful — and 
safe. It requires no waxing, buffing, repairing — only an 
cost less to occasional wet mopping. (Terrazzo can easily save as much as 
23¢ per sq. ft. every year in cleaning labor alone.) 
m aintain When you plan terrazzo floors, wainscots, stairs — consider the 
advantages of a matrix of ATLAS WHITE portland cement. Only 
a uniform white cement brings out the true value of colored 
aggregates and coloring pigments. Write for brochure showing 


color reproductions of terrazzo with a white cement matrix: 
Universal Atlas Cement, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“USS” and “‘Atlas"’ are registered trademarks, wt-94 


Universal Atlas Cement 
Division of 
United States Steel 


- 


Venetian terrazzo flooring and precast column covers made with ATLAS WHITE cement at the Denver Hilton Hotel. Architect: |. M. Pei & Associates, New York. Terrazzo 
Contractors: Joint venture of J. Bartoli Company, Inc., and Texas Terrazzo Company, both of Dallas. Precast column covers by Otto Buehner & Co., Salt Lake City. 
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Series 700 Fusible 
Surface Closer Link Closer | 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS... 


- 


designed and built for every school building application 


Series 900 
Inador Closet 


e Regardless of whether you're planning new construc- 1008 DOOR CLOSERS 
tion or remodeling, there's a Norton door closer styled BENSENVILLE, ILL. 

and designed for every school door. More than seventy- 
five years of Norton door-closer engineering and man- 
ufacturing experience gives you positive assurance of 
quality, safety and dependability. 

Each Norton representative is a “‘door-closer expert” 
well qualified to help you in selecting the proper closer 
for each location and available for ‘ton the job" service 
to help you adjust closers after they are installed. 

For complete information write for Manual S. 


Series 750 Regular 
| Corner Closer 


| 
| 
| 
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NORTON DOOR CLOSERS, Dept. AF-101. Bensenville, Ill. 


Please send me Manual S on Norton's Door Closer for school buildings 


Job Title 


Company or School 


Address. 


City & Zone. 
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The Trane Kinetic Barrier 
System gives continuous, 
room-wide ventilation 


Every student in every part of the classroom has a 
“fresh air seat’ all the time. Students are happier, 
more comfortable, more alert. 


The reason? The TRANE Unit Ventilator constantly 
delivers tempered air under pressure from room-wide 
wall outlets all day long. This is the TRANE exclusive 


More student 
with trim, efficient 


Kinetic Barrier system that prevents chilling drafts 
from spilling down off the windows and over to the 
desks along the outside wall. Next, this barrier of 
air moves to the ceiling where it mixes with room air 
and continues to circulate—evenly and gently—into 
every corner of the room. 


Air conditioning now—or later! You may include 
air conditioning when you install the TRANE Unit 
Ventilator system—or you may easily add it later. 
It’s designed for easy addition of a remote source of 
chilled water; no classroom remodeling is necessary. 


Versatility. TRANE Unit Ventilators provide just 
the type of system needed; hot water, steam, chilled 
water or electric heating. Same space-saving cabinet 
used for all types. 


Simplitied maintenance. All maintenance can be 
performed easily by school engineer. Panels, easily 
removed and handled by one man, provide access to 
all working parts. Fans are easy to clean; filters easy 
to change. Fan and motor bearings are easy to lubricate. 
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New space-saving design 
gives you as much as 14 sq. ft. 
more usable floor space 


With floor area running about $15 a square foot, this 
is a big savings! The new TRANE Unit Ventilator is 
21% thinner than other makes of heating units— 
29% thinner than other makes of heating-air condi- 
tioning units. 


More classroom space. The actual depth of the 


classroom space 
Unit Ventilators 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. * 


new TRANE Unit Ventilator is only 1154”, for heating 
and ventilating, or for complete heating-ventilating- 
air conditioning. This is 434” less than other units with 
complete air conditioning. In an average classroom 
you get approximately 14 sq. ft. of extra, usable and 
valuable floor space! 


Helpful booklet — FREE. For your copy of “A Cli- 
mate for Learning,” contact your nearby TRANE Sales 
Office—or write to TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


Manufacturing engineers of air conditioning, heating, 
ventilating and heat transfer equipment 


SCRANTON MFG. DIV. SCRANTON, PA. + CLARKSVILLE MFG. DiV.. 


CLARKSVILLE. TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO® 100 U. S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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RPMATITE DIVISION—Cuztom-buiit Windows, Curta Véalls, Architectural Met Work Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors. 
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REDUCES AIR CONDITIONING COSTS 


Nineteen large central fan systems were required to air 
condition Armstrong Cork Company’s home offices in 
Lancaster, Pa. With equipment dispersed among ten 
locations in three buildings, supervising and operating 
the numerous systems posed a major cost problem. 


The answer was the installation of a Johnson Pneumatic 
Control System with a control center for convenient, 
centralized supervision and regulation of the equipment 
in all three buildings. The panel provides the engineer 
with a total of 323 visual data checks and remote con- 
trols, plus diagrams of the air handling systems and 
refrigeration circuits. 


The advantages of this control center are impressive. It 
enables just two full-time men to handle a complex job. 
Through increased productivity alone, the first cost of 
the center is expected to be recovered in about 10 years. 
In addition, it provides the means to minimize power 
consumption and prolong equipment life. On several 
occasions, the immediate detection of off-normal condi- 
tions has prevented down-time and equipment damage. 


And, in conjunction with some 480 Johnson Room 
Thermostats in the offices, it assures an ideal thermal 
environment at all times for Armstrong employees. 


Leading buildings everywhere rely on Johnson Pneu- 
matic Control. A Johnson representative will gladly 
explain how the unmatched performance and lifetime 
economy features of a Johnson System can be applied to 
any building, small or large. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 110 Direct Branch Offices. 


*Johnson Pneumatic Control Center designed by consulting 
engineer Charles S. Leopold, Philadelphia. Eugene D. Scribner of 
Armstrong Cork Company was the project engineer. 


CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN ®© MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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CERAMIC VENEER DIVISION 500 So. Santa Fe Dr. @ Denver 23,Colo. @ SHerman 4-337] 


} 


Commonwealth Savines Building. North Hollywood, Calif.., 
Architect: Gerald H. Bense, A.1.A., Architect and Associates, Whittier, Calif 


Hxciting new ideas come to life a 
with Colorful Robco 2 VitriNeer 4 


Robco’s %& VitriNeer opens the world of creativity even wider for you...lets you step 


across the frontiers of conventionalism into a world bright with new concepts...new color 
...dimensions...new ideas. Realistically priced. Robco “% VitriNeer is a straight Sa 
line ceramic veneer...versatile 12 x 16-inch module, % inch thin...fast, easy to install « 


using conventional masonry techniques...permanent time-tested material...50 state 
distribution, from stock...interior or exterior, new or remodeling. Robco % VitriNeer 


is a distinctive, dynamic medium...brings your exciting ideas to life with a flair. Write 
for master bulletins and specifications. Then, let your imagination go! 


A THIN DURABLE 
CERAMIC VENEER 


R@BINS@N srick AND TILE COMPANY 
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Ze Handsome, long-lasting Mills Compartments 
result from meticulous design, engineering 
and service. To be sure that your washrooms 
measure up to the high standards of quality a 
and design you set for the rest of your : 
building, always specify Mills. 


Patented Interlock Panels Corrosion-proof 
- Zytel Hinges - Galvanized, Bonderized Steel 
Electrostatic-sprayed Enamel 


MILLS 


compartments 
946 WAYSIDE ROAD - CLEVELAND 10, OHIO a 
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RUGGED SIMPLICITY 


...one of the many features of the first high-velocity 


induction units with built-in bypass control! 


a S SSS > 5555 


Here is a breakthrough in air conditioning 
of significance to all who design or install 
large multi-room building systems. Carrier 
has perfected a means of using the reliable 
and extremely simple air bypass principle to 
achieve automatic capacity control of high- 
velocity induction units. 


With this new method, the rate of water : 
flow through the coil remains constant. Total 
air quantity discharged by the unit into the | bud 
room also remains constant. This approach 
to temperature control of induction units as- 
sures these major installation, performance 
and maintenance advantages: 


Factory-installed and factory-calibrated controls 


Fully self-contained—no external 
pneumatic system 


instantaneous response to room temperature 
changes 


Smooth and silent action—no water, 
throttling noise 


Water control valves completely eliminated 


For complete information about the new 36R 
Bypass Weathermaster* Unit, write Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, New 
York. In Canada: Carrier Air Conditioning 
Ltd., Toronto 14. + Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bypass damper provides any coil capacity from zero up to 
100 per cent. In cutaway above, damper blade is half open. 


ig 

| A 

Carri Air Conditioning Company 
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Architectural Forum 
> is edited for building professionals 
—architecis, engineers and oak 
of clients, who buy buildings for 
ub & 4 2 co 
Forum covers: commercial, in- | 
ES dustrial and institutional buildings 
5 e city planning and urban 
| housing news of the big building 
O industry new products e cost and 
|| availability of labor, materials and 
i mortgage money e the art, 
the science and the economics 
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House « Home 


Housing’s only industry magazine. 


In each 200-300 page issue you'll 


all see: interior and exterior photos, 
HH. 
z2 plans and details of the out- 
= 8 standing custom- and volume-built 
S houses « new material, product and 
Tod new ways to build better-for-less 
< 3 - interior design treatment fast 
2 © news on mortgage money, housing 
trends, legislation and costs e 
planning and development of resi- 
dential land complete reports 
on successful new merchandising 
| 
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SCIENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The International Science 
Foundation proposes this 
mecca for scientists on the San 
Francisco water front north of 
the Ferry Building. Drawn up 
by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, the $65 million Interna- 
tional Science Center is to be 
a virtually self-contained com- 
munity where scientists and 
engineers can rent offices and 
hotel rooms, hold meetings, 
shop, and park beneath a 
broad water-front plaza. Ex- 
cept for the office tower, the 
center will be lower than the 
Embarcadero freeway. 


COMMERCE IN CHICAGO 
The biggest private capital de- 
velopment in Chicago’s history 
will be Illinois Center, a $500 
million apartment-hotel-office 
building complex spread over 
six square blocks at Randolph 
Street and Lake Shore Drive. 
First up will be two slim 
apartment slabs (right), to be 
completed during the summer 
of 1963, followed by two more, 
then a 2,500-room hotel and 
an office building (left). All 
six will be some 50 stories 
high, built of reinforced con- 
crete over steel bases. Archi- 
tects: Naess & Murphy. 


HOUSING IN NEW YORK CITY 


West of Manhattan’s huge Lin- 
coln Center complex and 
stretching for ten blocks along 
the Hudson River, a small city 
of new apartments is to be 
built on leased air rights, 
straddling the New York Cen- 
tral’s railroad yards. Sponsor 
of the $250-million project is 
Local 1, Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America, which 
aims to set rents or carrying 
charges (for cooperatives) at 
$26 to $36 per room. Of the 
nine buildings, three will have 
41 stories, the others, 47. 
Architects: Kelly & Gruzen. 
continued on page 63 
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Commercial Easy-Wall partition system... 


New Commercial Easy-Wall frees your imagination from the bonds of traditional 
materials and methods. Not just ordinary partitions and panels, Simpson Easy- 
Wall is an ingenious and versatile component system. Handsome enough for Board 
Rooms, yet economical enough for plant offices, Easy-Wall saves up to $3 per 


lineal foot...is completely movable and reusable 
...has excellent thermal and acoustical properties. 
One crew installs these handsome partitions, 
panels and matching doors...more quickly, more 


(6239) 


@ For samples and detailed file folder, call your Simpson Certified Acoustical 
Contractor (Look in the Yellow Pages under Acoustical Material) or write: 


easily, with no muss or fuss. Try them in combination with famous Forestone® 
sculptured acoustical ceilings for beautiful and practical space planning. 


SIMPSON, ROOM 2058 
WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


wv. s. par. no. 2,791,289 
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LOS ANGELES TOWER 


Standing squarely on Holly- 
wood’s famed corner of Sunset 
& Vine, this new tower for 
Los Angeles Federal Savings 
will stretch straight up to a 
height of 20 stories. Honnold 
& Rex, the architects, strove 
to give their client a definite 
building identification and a 
prestige image to associate 
with its unique address. To de- 
crease over-all mass, speed 
erection time, and eliminate 
shear walls, the tower will 
have four rigid steel frames, 
one on each face. The curtain 
wall will be of aluminum 
members, gray glass, and gray 
spandrel glass. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OFFICES IN KANSAS CITY 


Hefty concrete crosses, precast 
and kept in a mine until cured 
to the proper strength, will 
enclose the new John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
offices in Kansas City. Each 
structural section consists of 
an 18-foot spandrel beam and 


a 12-foot column connected at 
the center of the beam’s span 
and again halfway between 
floors on the column. Archi- 
tects: Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, in collaboration with 
Edward W. Tanner & Asso- 
ciates of Kansas City. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In the _ well-heeled Pacific 
Heights section of San Fran- 
cisco, Transcal Properties, Inc, 
will start construction this 
year on a ten-story luxury 
apartment building (right). 
Under the “condominium” plan 
(Forum, Sept. ’61), the build- 
ing’s 18 tenants will own their 
apartments outright, provided 
they start with at least 
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APARTMENTS 


$89,500, the rock-bottom pur- 
chase price. Decorating the 
exterior shown here are cir- 
cular balconies, one to each 
master bedroom; on the other 
side, overlooking the bay, re- 
cessed balconies will run the 
length of the living rooms. 
In keeping with the _ tone, 
Hertzka & Knowles set the en- 
trance back from the street. 


continued on page 65 


WYOMING BANK UNDER A LEAFY ROTUNDA 


In model form at least, the 
main banking floor 
Wyoming National 

Casper looks a good deal like 
one of those chocolate apples 
from Holland that falls apart 
in neatly wrapped sections. 
The sections in this case are 


reinforced concrete leaves cast 
at grade and tilted into place, 
forming a rotunda. The rest of 
Architect Charles Deaton’s de- 
sign will be built of more rein- 
forced concrete: both poured- 
in-place and precast panels for 
the encircling clerical floors. 


NEW YORK STATE MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


Middle-income housing in New 
York State will increase by 
960 units in 1963, when the 


remainder by the sponsor, a 


Corp. Several shades of gray 
aluminum will 
spandrels and window frames; 
the exposed concrete columns 
will be charcoal gray. Archi- 
tects: Brown & Guenther. 


towers above are to be finished 
in Manhattan. Ninety per cent 
of the $19.6 million cost will 
be borne by the state, 


J 


Incor saves you time 


ime is money @ 


t 


Places 20,000 sq ft 
of roof deck a day 
using prestressed 
concrete double-T’s 


Rapid construction, fire resistance, and 
spaciousness were the key factors in 
the choice of precast, prestressed con- 
crete design for the new 250,000-sq ft 
Lynchburg Works of Delta Star Electric 
Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
Use of prefabricated concrete girders, 
beams, roof and floor units, and 
canopies helped meet a construction 
schedule of only eight months. On some 
days as much as 20,000 sq ft of double-T 
roof deck was erected. 


Incor 24-hour cement was used by the 
precaster to meet his 125-day contract 
schedule with minimum form cost. 
Speed and savings are familiar words 
wherever Incor has a say. On your 
next job, team your men and machines 
with Incor, and watch time turn into 
money—fast. 


AMERICA'S FIRST HIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 
Lynchburg Works, Delta Star Electric Division. H.K. Porter Company, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. Owner: Lynchburg Area Devel- ~ 


opment Corp.; Engineers: Hunting, Larsen & Dunnel, Pittsburgh; Associate Engineer: Garland M. Gay, Lynchburg; 
Engineers, Prestressed Structure: Hansen & Craig, Richmond; General Contractor: English Construction Co., Inc., 
Altavista, Va., Precast, Prestressed Units: Virginia Prestressed Concrete Co., Inc., Roanoke; Ready Mixed Concrete: 
Lynchburg Ready Mixed Concrete Co., Inc., Lynchburg; Concrete Blocks: Virginia Dunbrik Co., Inc., Lynchburg. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK OFFICES: MIDTOWN 


Scarcely an old building is 
left on Manhattan’s Avenue of 
the Americas between 50th 
and 57th Streets, and still an- 
other skyscraper joins the 
ranks of those already up or 
planned. This one, to be built 
and owned by the Uris Build- 
ings Corp., will rise 41 stories 
and run from 52nd to 58rd 
Streets. Architects: Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon Associates. 


“ys 
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... AND DOWNTOWN 


A shift of property in the Wall 
Street area will bring the 
Chase Manhattan Bank a new 
neighbor: a rental office tower 
(replacing five old ones on the 
site), built by Erwin Wolfson 
and designed by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. At 32 sto- 
ries, it is no match for Chase’s 
60-story height, but it will 
continue the Chase plaza with 
open space of its own. 


Identical concrete panels make 
all faces of IBM’s branch of- 
fice in Arlington, Va. look 
alike, the only difference being 
that some sections, such as 
those covering the stairs, are 
solid instead of filled with 
glass. Each precast panel is 
6 feet wide and 11% feet high; 
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NEW 1.B.M. OFFICES: IN VIRGINIA 


the glass is recessed about 7 
inches inside the frame. IBM 
will occupy the set-back ground 
floor, indented 8 feet all the 
way around, for product dis- 
plays and two office floors, and 
rent the top story to tenants. 
Architects: Eliot Noyes & As- 
sociates. 


SEATTLE SHOPPING CENTER 


Across Lake Washington from 
Seattle, H. R. Watchie & As- 
sociates propose to build this 
$20 million shopping center by 
Welton Becket & Associates. 
The scheme has four distinct 
elements: a_ ten-story office 
building, an enclosed block of 


shops, a circular department 
store, and a surrounding sea 
of 3,500 parking spaces ar- 
ranged so that no shopper need 
walk more than 350 feet. Rows 
of small skylights on the broad, 
low roof mark pedestrian 
malls between the shops. 


7 


... AND HAWAII 


Concrete ribbons will garland 
the exterior of IBM’s new 
Honolulu offices on Ala Moana 
Boulevard. Wrapped around a 
structure of reinforced con- 
crete, the honeycomb pattern 
will cover all four sides and 
serve as a deeply contoured 
sunscreen. Architect Vladimir 


Ossipoff of Honolulu describes 
the grid as made of pre- 
stressed, precast members 16 
inches deep, 4 inches wide, 
and spaced 4 inches apart. 
Ground for the new office 
building was broken in June, 
and completion is expected 
sometime in May 1962. END 
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BseG Compressor plus B&G Motor 
becomes a B&G Motor Compressor. 


BseG Motor Compressor plus B&G Condenser 
and base becomes a B&G Condensing Unit. 


BeG Condensing Unit plus B&G Evaporator 
and Control System becomes a B&G Package 
Liauid Cooler. 


In its M-Pak Modular Packages, B&G presents a new advance in 
efficiency designing of air conditioning and refrigeration equipment. 
M-Pak units are built around five basic sizes of open-type com- 
pressors. Factory-stocked motors, condensers, evaporators and con- 
trols can be added to these basic units to make a comprehensive 
line of “‘packages”’ of from 71% to 150 tons. 


For example, motor compressors are produced by adding a B&G- 
built motor to a B&G basic compressor. Further addition of a BeG 
condenser and a standard base makes a condensing unit. 


All major components of M-Pak units are designed, manufactured, 
and guaranteed by B&G...one responsibility for the entire package. 
This, we believe, is an exclusive feature. 


BeG also makes a complete line of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning evaporators, condensers and centrifugal pumps—with many 
commonly used sizes available for immediate shipment from factory 
stock. 


Send today for complete engineering and 
selection data on Bell 2 Gossett M-Pak* refrig- 
eration and air conditioning units. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


Dept. GV-62, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: §. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O' Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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NYLON WHEELS 


STAINLESS STFEL 
OE 


VERTICAL SECTION 


HORIZONTAL SECTION 


STACKING WALL 


Three years ago the Hauserman Co. set 
out to develop a movable wall for schools 
which would be at once easily movable, 
acoustically efficient, attractive, and 
durable. Furthermore, it ought to have 
a door in it, to connect with the next 
room, and a_ surface on which tack- 
board and chalkboard could be mounted 
and left up whether the wall were open 
or closed. Operable Wall, Hauserman’s 
first stacking wall, meets all these stand- 
ards; moreover, it looks very much like 
a permanent wall in position, yet 30 feet 
of it stack into a space 2 feet deep. Al- 
though it was developed as a school prod- 
uct, commercial, industrial, and institu- 
tional buildings are potential markets. 
Operable Wall sections hang separately 
from an overhead trolley and slide along 
a stainless steel floor track. Each panel 
is gasketed all the way around with neo- 
prene: squared S-shapes for between- 
panel joints, pronged connectors at floor 
and ceiling tracks (see details, left). 
Not only do the gaskets between panels 


interlock tightly to cut sound transmis- 
sion from one panel to another, but they 
project from the panel edges far enough 
so that the teacher can grip them easily 
when she wants to move the wall. Having 
sealed the panel edges, where sound leaks 
are most likely to occur, Hauserman 
stuffed rock wool between the double steel 
faces for further sound deadening. The 
result is a 2%4-inch wall which has an 
average 39-decibel sound transmission loss 
(42 decibels in the speech privacy range), 
which is equivalent to a 4-inch hollow 
gypsum-block wall plastered on both sides. 
The outer finish is baked enamel, in a 
choice of 12 colors. 

There are ten heights available, from 
7 to 12 feet, in a standard width, 48 
inches. The communicating panel, which 
comes at the end of the wall and opens 
into the next room, comes in three widths: 
48, 44, and 40 inches. The average price 
is about $10 per square foot. 

Manufacturer: The E. F. Hauserman 
Co., 7516 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5. 


INSULATED FORMS 


Pondering the problems of deflection and 
architectural finish in poured-in-place con- 
crete, two construction superintendents in 
California devised their own solution, a 
new forming method, then set themselves 
up in business to market it. The third 
member of the firm is a painting and deco- 
rating contractor who often had to touch 
up concrete surfaces before he could begin 
painting. Their method, called the Her- 
cules Forming System, has so far formed 
the walls of four Los Angeles—area build- 
ings, the tallest an 18-story apartment 


house. These first jobs, say the partners, 
bear out their claims that the forms cure 
concrete faster and result in a smoother 
finish than was previously possible with 
conventional plywood forms. 

Key to the system is the form panel, a 
stressed-skin sandwich of %4-inch plywood 
and 3-inch foam board on a 4-foot module. 
The lightweight core (expanded polysty- 
rene) has two essential functions. First, 
separating the skins creates a beam action, 
ie., the facing next to the concrete be- 
comes the compression member, while the 
continued on page U8 
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— 52 ft. by 14 ft. opening 


Door, Kinnear’s 


“Goliath” slat 
is unbeatable 


Roll-formed of steel or 
aluminum*® this giant 
slat forms a curtain of 
unmatched strength — 
an almost impenetrable 
barrier! Ideal for extra 
large and special open- 
ings such as in prisons, 
piers, gantry cranes — wherever ruggedness 
and durability count more than the extra cost. 
All Kinnear Rolling Door advantages are 
retained in the “Goliath” slat . . . space- 
saving, coiling-upward action . . . jamb-to- 
jamb doorway clearance . . . fast-action push- 
button control by means of the all-new Kin- 
near Motor Operator (optional) . . . protec- 
tion against wind, weather, vandals, intruders 
. valuable resistance to fire .. . an un- 
matched record for long, low-maintenance 
service at low cost. Write today for free 
information. 
*14 or 16US gauge stecl; 10 or 12 Band S gauge 
aluminum. Other Kinnear curtain slats range down 


to 14 width, in various gauges of aluminum, steel 
or other metals. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


(Other openings up to 65 ft. wide!) fF 


Saving Ways in Doorways . 


outer facing is in tension, enabling the 
form to span greater distances without 
measurable deflection. Second, the core ma- 
terial speeds up the curing process, insu- 
lating the concrete so that it generates 
as much heat in three days as conventional 
forms do in seven. It also protects it from 
exterior temperature extremes and insures 
even hydration out to the edges. Concrete 
in the form reaches high early strength, 
becoming hard within 24 to 36 hours after 
pouring. 

Ordinarily, Hercules forms need no addi- 
tional structural members to hold them 
in place: structural support is designed 
into the panels themselves. Small plywood 
plates in back of the ties protect the form 
surface in these waleless panels (see draw- 
ing). For special jobs where more support 
is needed, another version is designed to 
combine with vertical wales lined up 24 
inches on center. 

Compared to conventional plywood forms, 
those from Hercules cost more initially 
but compensate through savings when the 
forms are used over and over again. Fig- 
ured at a rate of 20 uses versus four for 
plywood, the cost comes to 18 cents per 
square foot for Hercules and 76 cents for 
plywood. (First-use costs only, however, 
come to $1.85 per square foot and $1.20, 
respectively, including labor.) Other ad- 
vantages claimed by the developers are 
easier handling, reduced labor, and faster 
stripping. Forms are available now in 
California and Arizona, will be marketed 
nationally later. 

Manufacturer: Hercules Form Co., 5540 
Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32. 
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DOUBLE SKYLIGHTS 


Packed, flashed, insulated, and sealed, the 
Wasco Twin Dome is all ready for nailing 
to a roof deck. The skylight is actually 
two molded acrylic sheets, one nested in- 
side the other so that there is a uniform 
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l-inch air space between them to act as 
a thermal barrier and prevent condensa- 
tion. A polysulfide-base sealant bonds the 
two domes to both sides of an aluminum 
nailing flange 3 inches wide which secures 
the skylight to the deck, A strip of hard- 
board, cemented into place around the 
edge, prevents heat transfer between 
domes at this point. 

Twin Dome’s outside dimensions range 
from 20 by 20 inches up to 64 by 96 
inches; depths, from 5 to 16 inches. Wasco 
offers three types of acrylic sheets—clear, 
white translucent (milky), and reflective 
(silvered)—-which may be combined to 
give the degree of translucency required. 
The smallest unit costs about $37, the 
largest, $294. 

Manufacturer: Wasco Products Dept., 
American Cyanamid Co., 5 Bay State Rd., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


TRANSLUCENT WALL 


Lighter wall sections and a new sill pro- 
file are part of the Kalwall Standard 
Series Installation System, engineered for 
easy handling and erection and economical 
construction. The system combines the 
well-known Kalwall translucent panel (an 
aluminum grid sandwiched between rein- 
forced polyester resin sheets), extruded 
aluminum sill (see detail), jamb, and 
panel-to-panel closures, and an elastic tape 
which seals wall units into closures. The 
system supports panels of two sizes, 2% 
and 1%. inches thick, and spans up to 20 
feet with stiffeners. Installation takes little 
labor and equipment, even as minimal as 
one man and a screw driver (see photo). 
Fixed and operating sash, either Kalwall’s 
or other manufacturers’, may be incorpo- 
rated into this system. 

Without sash, the installed price may 
be as low as $3.10 per square foot. In 
areas of high labor costs, and at long 
distances from Kalwall’s plant, the in- 
stalled price will be higher. 

Manufacturer: Kalwall Corp., 43 Union 
St., Manchester, N. H. 

continued on page 70 


30% more capacity — 
by heating and 
storing water at 180° 


DUT! 


ZOPPER provides 
omplete protection 
against rust 

breakdowns 


mar 


RuuvuD 
COPPER 


SANIMASTER 
| COMMERCIAL 
magi GAS WATER HEAVER 


Mixed outlet 

Hot Cold 
adjustable adjustable 
valve stem valve stem 


Cold intet 


REINFORCED WITH STEEL 


CORROSION’S OUT! . . . effectively elimi- *CAPACITY’S UP! The Duo-Temp Mixing Valve 
nated by the rust-defying tank. It's made of (standard equipment) mixes the stored 180° 
solid copper, reinforced with steel for extra water with cold to achieve any desired degree 
strength. Copper allows the Sanimaster to heat of general purpose water. It delivers both 180° 
and store water at 180° constantly. This high sanitizing water, and a lower, general purpose 
temperature will eventually break down ferrous temperature at the same time. This mixing 
metal tanks and cause corrosion. Non-ferrous boosts the effective tank capacity 30% or more, 
copper remains unaffected and rust free. depending on the general purpose temperature 
selected. 


It takes a special kind of water heater to handle the high- 
temperature, high-volume hot water needs of today’s commer- 
cial demands. 

The new, improved line of Ruud Copper Sanimaster Com- 
mercial Gas Water Heaters are designed and built specifically 
for this purpose. 

Each of the nine models available is a self-contained, 
automatic storage water heater. Their compact design saves 
space and provides the contractor with greater installation : 
flexibility. In addition, expandability of the system is simple For a complimentary 
and economical with the Ruud Equa-Flow Manifold system. __ copy of the new Ruud 

Sanimasters are warranted for five years and carry industry Sizing Guides, send request 
seals of the N.S.F., A.G.A., and A.S.M.E. The new Ruud Engi- | 9 company letterhead, 


neer’s Manual now provides full facts about every model and a Ruud Commercial 
and the Certified Sizing Guides, available for 23 use-classifi- Water Heater specialist 
cations permit easy, accurate selection. will personally 


deliver a set to you. 
Write today to: 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 7600 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 52, Ill. 
Subsidiary of Rheem Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of commercial and residential water heaters of the highest quality 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


Houston, Texas 


40 Stainless Steel 
Texas Size 
Ellison Balanced Doors 
10’ high 4’ wide 

Architect: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


@ Interior Mullion Section 


Whether you are planning one door 
or a battery of doors, Ellison has had 
45 years experience that can help solve 
any entrance problem. 


Ellison engineers can make recommendations on structural support, traffic flow, wind 
and suction conditions that will be helpful in early planning — for new or modernized 
buildings. Along with all these advantages — the customer receives a trouble-free door. 
the door that lets 

TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


i 


your service to help solve 


Ellison Engineers are at 


- any entrance problems — 


a call Jamestown, WN. Y., 61-594 


representatives in 72 principal cities in U. S., Canada and Puerto Rico 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. + Jamestown, N. Y. 
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SPRINGY SEALANT 


A spongy sealant, which compresses when 
squeezed but which springs back to its 
original shape in a few minutes, comes to 
the U.S. from Holland by way of Canada. 
Developed in Holland nine years ago and 
first used to calk sewer pipe, it soon found 
wider use there and more recently in 
Canada as a sealant and calking com- 
pound for concrete expansion joints, cur- 
tain walls, glazing, and masonry. Simi- 
larly wide uses are expected for it here. 

Compriband is a polyurethane foam im- 
pregnated with asphaltic bitumen. The 
manufacturer recommends that it be ap- 
plied in a thickness at least four times the 
width of the joint before it is compressed. 
Applied to one joint face under compres- 
sion, it expands to meet the other, form- 
ing a tight bond even though it is only 
slightly tacky to the touch. Compression 
makes its cellular structure watertight, 
and even after prolonged pressure, its 
elastic “memory” prods it to return to its 
original size and shape, maintaining the 
bond and staying resilient through a range 
of temperatures from 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit down to —55. While resiliency and 
watertightness are its chief advantages, it 
is also lightweight, dustproof, and easy to 
handle. 

Compriband is sold in 6-foot lengths and 
in widths from % inch to 6 inches; 
large solid sheets are also available. The 
smallest size costs 4 cents per lineal foot. 

Manufacturer: Asbiton Western Inc., 
1491 Daisy Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


PACKAGED PLAY 


What do “wing dings,” “ring dings,” and 
“wiggle walls” have to do with building? 
Quite a bit, if you are designing a motel, 
a swimming club, or a park, and plan to 
entertain a lot of children on a small site. 
These three improbable names describe 
pieces of climbing equipment which may he 
ordered as part of a playground package. 
One is a ladder grille, another a cylindrical 
jungle gym, and the third a resilient net 
of aluminum struts which moves as chil- 
dren climb it. (The wiggle wall aims to 
“develop reflexes by requiring adjustment 
to actions of others, competitively or coop- 
eratively.”) Playscape pieces are grouped 


Wing dings 
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Monkey cage 


according to age within an over-all range 
of 18 months to 13 years. There are 32 
designs in all, divided into five categories: 
“magic forests,” “poly blocks,” “play shell- 
ters,” “networks,” and “play-on-words” 
(freestanding alphabet letters). The pieces 
are made of reinforced concrete, alumi- 
num, and steel. 

Any of these may be ordered’ individu- 
ally, of course, but as complete play- 
grounds, they sell from $1,725 up to $5,835 
f.o.b. the factory (New York City area) ; 
prices west of the Mississippi are higher. 
Included in each playground is enough 
equipment to keep 65 to 108 children busy 
at constructive play. Some of the heavier 
pieces require footings; directions for 
these are included, together with a site 
plan and installation instructions. 

Manufacturer: Playground Corporation 
of America, 16 E. 52nd St., New York 22. 


FIRE-RESISTANT TILE 


Pyro-Chem is a wood-fiber acoustical tile 
with a fire resistance close to that of 
incombustible mineral tile. Special fire- 
proofing chemicals impregnated into the 
wood fibers at the factory bring their 
flame-spread rating down. New to Simp- 
son’s standard line of Forestone textured 
and perforated patterns in ceiling tile, the 
fire-protective coating will add a few cents 
per square foot to the cost of wood-fiber 
tile but still leave it about a third cheaper 
than incombustible tile. 

Manufacturer: Simpson Timber Co., 
Seattle, Wash. END 
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The gleaming beauty of stainless 
steel provides the modern touch 


Stainless Steel, the modern metal of the six- 
ties, is used in this smartly-styled recess 
fountain by Halsey Taylor. 

It, is highly favored for installations in 
foyers, corridors and offices, providing the 
lifetime beauty and service of stainless steel 
and the dependability and health-safety of 
Halsey Taylor design. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co.,. Warren, Ohio 
Here is another Halsey 
Taylor Stainless wall- 
type..a Semi-revesse d unit. 
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WEIGHT 


6S NEW CARAM-MIRACLE NEOPRENE- 
A” HYPALON* ROOFING SYSTEM WEIGHS 1/25TH 

THAT OF A CONVENTIONAL “BUILT-UP” ROOF... 
INSURES PROTECTION, GIVES LASTING BEAUTY 


New Caram-Miracle Elastomeric roofing system 
© Variety of Colors is the only solution to some architectural problems 
... and the best solution for many others. Weigh- 
ing only 1/25th as much as conventional materials 
® Abrasion Resistance the Caram-Miracle system provides excellent 

weatherability against all elements and climates. 
© Versatility It retains its elasticity and is virtually maintenance 
free. The Caram-Miracle system is easily applied 
to flat, steeply pitched or curved roofs. 


Flame Resistance 


® Cold Application 


e Permanent Elasticity 


© Excellent Weatherability WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


CARAM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


520 East Evergreen Avenue * Monrovia, California * DuPont Trademark 


ie story of modern architecture 


told through the lives and works of the three men wa 7 : 
who changed the face of the cities we live in. i 


Le Corbusier + Mies van der Rohe + Frank Lloyd Wright 


THE MASTER BUILDERS 


by PETER BLAKE 
“Engaging and inspiring tale of leadership—as vividly told 
in the text as it is made believable by the illustrations.” 
Busu-Brown, Architectural Forum 


£0} “Peter Blake’s new conducted tour through the 
mystique-makers of modern architecture looks like 
another classic.” 
—ReryNex BANHAM, The New Statesman and Nation 


ic} “Highly readable....It will bring the public into bet- 
ter contact with that strange object, ‘Architecture.’ ” 
—Sicrriep GIEDION 


A beautiful book, illustrated with 130 photographs and drawings. ~ 
$8.00 at better bookstores everywhere or, for your convenience, 


you may order from the publisher by sending the coupon below. A NEW DIMENSION IN GRILLWORK 


An original sculptured hand-wrought panel for interior and exterior 
decoration. Molded of sturdy, lightweight, impact-resistant Tenite- 
Butyrate plastic, this unique design measures approximately 414%” in 
depth. Weighs only 1 Ib. per sq. ft. Factory prefabricated to any size. 
Panel illustrated is 54” wide x 40” high. 


Avrrep A. Knopp, Inc. 

so1 Madison Ave., 

New York 22 I 

Please send COD. Room Dividers Dropped Ceilings Luminous Panels 
! 


Grilles Balconies Railings Screens 
Ww str 
rite for free illustrated brochure 


by Pecer Biche. city ZONE STATE HARVEY DESIGN WORKSHOP, INC. 
4 612 MERRICK ROAD, LYNBROOK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


copies @ $8.00 each of 
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modern 
method of 
roof and floor 


truss construction 


CONNECTORS 


e Stronger, truer, better trusses = 
e No costly hand nailing, waste, rejects ‘2’ Geeta 
e Save up to per house 
60 TO Meets FHA and VA requirements 
See the Yellow Pages, 


write or wire us collect. 


STO 


8th ANNUAL NRLDA 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
EXPOSITION 


AUTOMATED BUILDING COMPONENTS, INC. 
(formerly Gang-Nail Sales Co., Inc.) 


7525 N.W. 37th Avenue, Miami 47, Florida 
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LOOK FOR OUR NAME 


New from Koppers 


years bon 


1 


KOPPERS 
ROOF BOND 


This 27 year old store of the J. C. Penney Company in The original 20 year bond on the John A. Nichols School a 
Milwaukee has been given a million-dollar-plus remod- in Syracuse expired more than 12 years ago, but this ie 
eling job which involved everything but the water-cooled Koppers roof continues to give trouble-free service year 

roof. Although the Koppers coal-tar pitch roof has been after year. Its coal-tar base is totally resistant to water 

constantly under water for 27 summers, it is still inexcel- penetration. No other built-up roofing material can offer 

lent condition, and should last many more years. 32 year service records like these. 
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roof protection 
for the cost 


So many Koppers roofs have been maintenance-free for 
twenty-five, thirty and even thirty-five years that Koppers has de- 
cided to introduce the Plus-25 Koppers Roof Bond, with no extra 
premium charge! The two roofs illustrated at left are examples of 
why we're offering architects this new 25-year roof bond. These 
roofs are typical of numerous installations that have established 
25-year plus service records. 

Koppers roofs have stood up against blustery winter ex- 
tremes and sizzling summer heat. Coal tar, with its natural cold-flow 
characteristics, heals hairline cracks and stops real trouble before 
it can start. Coai tar also is completely resistant to water penetra- 
tion, the most serious threat to long roof life; in fact, it is well-known 
that coal tar is the most water-resistant roofing material in existence. 


So when you’re specifying a roof for your next building, 


take advantage of the longer protection you'll receive with a Plus-25 
Koppers Roof Bond. It costs no more than the 20-year guarantee 
available on other roofing materials. And you'll protect your build- 
ing with a cover made of nature’s finest protective material—coal 
tar—processed by the industry’s most experienced manufacturer, 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Ask your Koppers representative to tell you more. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
i. TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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SECTION VIEW OF TYPICAL BAY 
sare 0c) 


ELEVATION OF TYPICAL SLATE 


A _ 2X8" PERIMETER FRAMING 


3/8" EXTERIOR FIR PLYWOSO SKING 


ON BOTH SIDES 
= 


3/8" EXTERIOR 
& wooe 


CONTINUOUS 


STEEL MATE 


INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


LOCATION: | St. Louis : 
ARCHITECTS: | Manske & Dieckmann, 
COMPONENTS: | Roof Structures, inc., : 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


BUILDER: A. Haeseler, St. Loulse 


THE NINE SOARING PINNACLES of this church, recall- 
ing the boldness of Gothic arches, are a vigorous 
expression of advancing plywood technology. The 
roof is a space plane, a step beyond the foided 
plate with more versatility than any other clear-span 
technique using wood. 

Like all folded plates, the space plane acquires 
strength and rigidity from interaction of inclined 
plywood diaphragms. But its components may take 
shapes other than rectangular, to create more com- 
plex designs. Here they are triangular stressed skin 
panels. Forces are transferred from one to another, 
and the entire multi-faceted roof becomes a lid- 
like shell, supported only at edges. Steel buttresses 
anchored to foundations absorb lateral thrusts. 
Clear-span area is 32’ x 110’. 

The absence of framework or posts is only one 
of several advantages this roof shares with space 
planes in general. It went up fast (15 days); huge 
plywood components were precisely fabricated to 
insure exact fit. Prefabrication also guaranteed close 
cost control and quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials. In-place cost compared well with other 
means of obtaining a similar span. 

For basic fir plywood design data, write (USA 
only) Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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Round Concrete Columns 
... highly acceptable! 


Highly economical, too, when formed with 


Sonotube, 
FIBRE FORMS 


Round concrete columns blend beautifully with any type of architec- 
ture . . . in any type structure. Used for interior or exterior supports, 
round concrete columns are both structurally sound and visually 
attractive . . . thus serving “double duty” in your designs. 


Round concrete columns are economical, too . . . especially when 
formed with SONOTUBE Fibre Forms. These lightweight, low-cost 
forms speed construction and save contractors labor and money 
in a dozen ways! 


Include highly acceptable, economical round concrete columns in 
your plans often. And specify the fastest, most economical method 
of forming them—Sonoco SONOTUBE Fibre Forms! Available in 
several types to meet various job requirements—6” to 48” I.D., 
standard 18’ lengths or specified lengths. 


| See Us In Booths 51-52 ASCE Show, October 16-20 | 


See our catalog in Sweet's 
For complete information and prices, write 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, S. C. + La Puente, Calif. + Fremont, Calif. + Montclair, NJ. * Akron, Indiana 
Longview, Texas + Atlanta, Ga. « Ravenna, Ohio * MEXICO: Mexico City * CANADA: Brantford, Ont 
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for innovators in reinforced 
new dia. structural wire fabric 
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concrete... 
increases Slab strength, lowers costs 


Here’s a new Structural Wire Fabric that per- 


mits high working stresses for all reinforced 


concrete jobs such as this parking garage. 


Structural Wire Fabric is prefabricated to your 


exact specifications from cold-drawn wire up 


to “2” diameter and spaced as close as 2” o 


centers in both directions. Its minimum tensile 


strength is 75,000 psi with a minimum yield 


strength of 60,000 psi. All intersections are 


electrically welded ... provides positive me- 


chanical anchorage in the concrete. @ Struc- 


tural Wire Fabric is delivered to the job in cut- 


to-size sheets that can be quickly and more 


accurately placed... inspection is simplified. 


it eliminates thousands of time-consuming 


placing and tying operations required by bars 


. goes in at least “s faster and saves on 


placement costs. @ If your current or future 


designs call for a departure from yesterday's 


limitations, consider Structural Wire Fabric. 


We'll be glad to assist you or your structural 


consultant with complete technical recom- 


mendations. Just contact our nearest sales 


office or write American Steel and Wire, Dept. 


1253, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Innovators in wire 
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DEPENDABILITY 


. .. With care-free paneling you can specify confidently! 


Prefinished—for permanence! Poly-Cliad Plywall wood paneling provides a combination 
b, of quality, beauty and durability that adds richness, with economy, to any installation— 
residential, commercial or institutional. And it shows! In the wearability of Poly-Clad 
protected wood-grain finishes that never fade—that resist mars, scuffs, stains. In the 
4 warmly wonderful influence of wood paneling that stays beautiful without bother. And 
Poly-Clad Plywall emphasizes quality with a written guarantee against fading, structural 
defects and delamination. Now you can assure longer life in wall applications—at less 
cost! Simple to install. Requires no finishing. Reduces handling problems. Available in 
a selection of 12 beautiful finishes, in 4’ x 7’, 4’ x 8’, and 4’ x 10’ /-inch panels, and %-inch 
cabinet stock. 


Matching moldings—cut costs even more. Prefinished and Poly-Clad protected—in 
10 styles and 12 finishes to match Poly-Clad Plywall paneling. Perfect for any wall finish. 


pacesetter in top-quality prefinished prod- 
ucts--Paneling, Moldings, Bi-Fold Doors, High- 
Pressure Laminex Doors, Cabinet Stock. 


PLYWALL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 625, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Please send me additional information on Plywall's complete line 
of prefinished products. 

NAME 

TITLE 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 
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Only the remarkable new Westinghouse » Selectomatic Mark IV Elevator System 
u knows the shortest distance between two points. ..doesn’t waste time going to the top or bottom when you're in-be- 
tween m operates on Demand Reversal—the ability to reverse direction at any point in the building. Cars go from any 
floor to any floor m scans the entire building, matching calls and cars, decides in a fraction of a second where each 
car must go to give the fastest possible service m travels in direct response to demand, not on a timed dispatch cycle. 
Result: Selectomatic Mark IV gives equal service to all floors, answers calls as much as 30.6% sooner than the 
fastest system before Mark IV. Proven by in-use tests. Even if you’re not contracting for new elevators this year 
call Westinghouse now to find out more about this radically new elevator system, available for installation in 1962. 
Contact your local Westinghouse representative for a convenient viewing date of a 12-minute, color movie demon- 
stration. Or for more information, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Department AJ00, Elevator Division, 
150 Pacific Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey You can be sure... if it’s Westinghouse, 


Elevators by Westinghouse 
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Check These Beneke Benefits 


HEAVY SECTION/ HEAVY DUTY 


HIGH-IMPACT POLYSTYRENE 


BLACK/| WHITE| FIXTURE COLORS 


STAIN PROOF AND FADE PROOF 
RESISTS MO/STURE/O/L/ACID 


4 ‘3 d / SUPER-SMOOTH SURFACE NEVER 
| PITS, PEELS, DENTS OR CRACKS 


MATCHING MOLDED HINGES WON'T 
CORRODE—EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


W SIZED TO FIT ALL STANDARD 
BOWLS—REGULAR AND ELONGATED 


POLYETHYLENE BUMPERS OUTLAST 
RUBBER, YET ARE REPLACEABLE : 


OPEN FRONT—LESS COVER 
No. 423 designed for regular bowls. 
No. 523 designed for elongated bowls. 


nee For GACH | APPLICATION “FROM 5 BENEKE TV 
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y OPEN FRONT—WITH COVER 
No. 421 designed for regular bowls. 
No. 521 designed for elongated bowis. 


CLOSED FRONT—LESS COVER 
No. 422 designed for regular bowls. 
No. 522 designed for elongated bowis. 


Beneke...the first name 


CLOSED FRONT —WITH COVER in toilet seats-now the last word 


No. 420 designed for regular bowls. in specification quality seats. 
No. 520 designed for elongated bowls. 


— BY MBING WHOLESALERS” ay 


Architect — L. Robert Blakeslee; Developer — Byron W. Trerice; Builder — Stuart A. MacQueen; Applicator — King Drywall Co., Detroit 


DESIGNED TO ATTRACT AND BUILT TO PROTECT... 
thousands of customers of New Orleans Mall Shopping Center, 
Southfield, Michigan. One-hour fire protection achieved with 
Bestwall Firestop (% glass fibered gypsum wallboard) used on 
walls and ceilings; Firestop Backer Board 
used as fire protection for framing and as 
a base for acoustical tile. Bestwall Gypsum oc 

proove’® 
Company, Ardmore/Pennsylvania. Plants and offices throughout the U. S. 
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Accurate prismatic structure and lasting clarity of light- 
contro! lens are made possible by Ptexictas acrylic plastic. 


Control lenses molded of P.exictas mounted in continuous rows in library of County of Sonoma school administration building, Santa Rosa, 
California. Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa. 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


When lighting equipment includes control lenses 
molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, the result is 
illumination of the highest quality. This is because 
PLEXIGLAS makes possible a precisely designed op- 
tical element that directs light to the area where it 
is required and, at the same time, minimizes the 
surface brightness of the lens as seen from nor- 
mal viewing angles. 


In addition, lenses of PLEXIGLAS remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluores- 
cent light. They are strong and rigid yet light in 
weight, resulting in safety overhead and ease of 
maintenance. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS 
assures full utilization of light. 


Full details on the use of PLEXIGLAS as a lighting 
material are contained in our 40-page technical 
bulletin “PLExIGLAS for Lighting’. We will be 
glad to send you a copy. 


ROHM 
HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario, 


PLEXIGLAS 
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SURE, WE CAN LEAVE THE 
REINFORCEMENT OUT OF THE ROOF DECK 
(HAVE A CIGAR). WHO'S TO KNOW? 
AFTER ALL, YA’ CAN'T SEE REINFORCEMENT. 
SO WELL SAVE A FEW BUCKS 
(HAVE A CIGAR). 

hea 
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| MEAN, LOOK AT THIS 
ROOF DECK HERE. WE LEFT THE 
REINFORCEMENT OUT OF IT. 
SO IT DEFLECTS A LITTLE, SO WHO 
CARES? (HAVE A CIGAR). 


YOU CANT GETAN HOURLY FIRE 
RATING WITHOUT REINFORCEMENT? 
DON‘T BE SUCH A 
WORRY WART. HOW MANY 
BUILDINGS BURN DOWN? 
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CRACKS ? THEY ALL CRACK. 
THESE CRACKS JUST HAPPEN 
To BE BIGGER. BUT SO WHAT ? 

( CAREFUL, DON'T GET 
YOUR FOOT CAUGHT). 


LISTEN, STOP WORRYING, WHAT 
DO YOU NEED IMPACT RESISTANCE FOR? 
WHO COMES UP HERE BUT BIRDS ? 
BESIDES ITS GOT ENOUGH IMPACT RESIST- 
ANCE WITHOUT REINFORCEMENT, LOOK, 
I'LL SHOW YOU. 


| \\ POW 
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This advertisement published in the interest of people 
who want a roof over their heads, not around their ears. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF KEYDECK 


Ca remarkably good roof deck ) 


WHY DOESNT 
SOMEONE 
SAVE ME FROM 

MYSELF? | 
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ROOFING AGGREGATE‘ RUST! = 

we 


530% better than other Rust MAGic suPERIORITY 
widely promoted brands 


CRYSTALITE 
Highly Reflective Marble DRY IN 20 MINUTES! 


Bondable, Whitest White 
air conditioning TOP COAT IN HOURS! 


Krylon Rust Magic penetrates rust in 
minutes, bonds itself to the metal, 
positively prevents further corrosive 
action. Compatible with almost any 
finish . . . lacquers, enamels, varnishes, 
‘i acrylics, epoxies, vinyls, latex, oil- 

_ properties, air conditioning . base and water-base paints. Earned a 
“, expense is greatly reduced. _ al near-perfect 9.1 rating in ASTM Rust 
“Crystalite, clean, dry and ready — ic Prevention Index tests . . . 530% 
to use, also saves on handling expense. sie higher than other leading brands! At 
leading jobbers and paint stores 
everywhere—or write on your com- BRAND A 


pany letterhead for information. Metal panels subjected to extreme salt 

spray for 325 hours. Rust Magic panel 

where scribed through to bare metal. 

qi> KRYLON, INC. Brand A shows severe blistering, under- 
A NORRISTOWN,PA. film corrosion, lifting and creeping. 


; ‘aaehs ‘ery little more than the cheapest ggregates. Crystalite is 
sil terial manufacturers. 


RUST MAGIC 


r ~ 


Write for Complete Samples and Prices 


BLACK WHITE LIMESTONE 


aw and Eighth Streets, Quincy, Illinois 


A 


= — Since 1948 KRYLON has sold more aerosol paints than all other aerosol! brands combined 


Heavy, rigid sections with wart 
HELI-ARC welded corners in 


ALUMINUM PROJECTED WINDOWS 


Paragon’s mitered corners, HELI-ARC welded for greater, lasting 
strength, provide real weather tight construction. And Paragon’s 
picture frame styling affords the architect an elegant, functional 
component that is easily integrated in any design. Here is a 
window, perfect for commercial and institutional construction. 


And with its rugged construction Paragon incorporates all the 
important features you demand in a quality projected window. 
Like one plane, polyvinyl seal for real weather protection. And ’ 
positive vent positioning provided by nylon shoes under spring \ 
steel tension . . . that also guarantee silent, smooth operation. 
Hardware is of distinctive white bronze. Screens may be specified 
for all vents. Paragon is available in special sizes and arrange- 
ments for single and multi-story curtain wall systems. 


° Engineering consultation available for architects. Please mail 
coupon for your Paragon catalog. 


a quality product of mp 
PETERSON WINDOW CORP. 


706A Livernois Avenve Ferndale 20, Michigon 


A FEW AGENT TERRITORIES 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ALSO MAKERS OF SAPPHIRE AND PENGUIN SLIDING WINDOWS .. . DAISY ALUMINUM GLASS DOORS 
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Haughton DYN APFELITE Contro! 


will provide fastest floor-to-floor time with complete comfort! 


This is the 570 Broad Street Office Building, Newark, ger well-being ...and enhance building prestige and 
New Jersey. Now under construction, its 14 floors will rentability. Haughton Dynaflite control is ready to 
be served by four Haughton Operatorless Elevators serve your buildings today, thanks to Elevonics*... 
with totally new Dynaflite control. With this control, the new technology in vertical transportation that 
floor-to-floor time can be incredibly fast, because has created new standards for excellence in elevator 
starts and stops are so precisely controlled every time, performance. Include Dynaflite’s distinctive advan- 
and are so gentle that passengers scarcely feel any tages in your building or modernization plans. Ask 
motion at all. Thus Dynaflite combines speed and your Haughton representative for complete details, or 
comfort to provide unmatched efficiency and passen- write us, without obligation. 


A HAUGHTON 7-PROGRAM SYSTEM 


will anticipate in advance the var- times, in the proper sequence... 
ied traffic conditions encountered avoiding the congestion of ‘‘rush 
in the 570 Broad Street Building. hours”’ and ‘‘coffee breaks.’’ This 
An “electronic brain’’ will auto- type of predetermined service can 
matically dispatch cars at proper work wonders in your installation. 


*Haughton's advanced program in elevator systems research and engineering, with specific emphasis on the creative appli- 
Cation of electronic devices and instrumentation for betterment of systems design and performance. Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


HAUGHTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 
Toledo 9, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS ~- ESCALATORS - DUMBWAITERS 
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Profits and responsibility 
in the superboom ahead 


We are, the economic seers tell us, in the incipient phases of a superboom. 
According to FORUM’s latest forecast (see page 110) the building industry 
will pass another milestone in 1962 when, for the first time, total new con- 
struction will top $60 billion. And this is only the first big step toward a 
record decade of nearly $700 billion in new building during the 1960s. 

Still, there is a growing realization among a few building materials manu- 
facturers that prosperity is not something that can be taken for granted, 
and that a record building year does not necessarily assure record profits. 
For one thing, many segments of the industry are today faced with great 
unused capacity, even in the face of record levels of demand. Thus the 
expansion of the materials market has become a key to how much the com- 
ing superboom can be translated into corporate profits. 

The handful of corporations which have taken bold steps toward such 
expansion recognize that some 90 per cent of the expected splurge in new 
construction will take place in cities. They are directing their attentions 
accordingly. Most notable has been the Reynolds Aluminum Service Corp., 
a subsidiary of Reynolds Aluminum Corp., which has undertaken projects 
in seven cities under the federal urban renewal program (FORUM, May ’61). 

Reynolds cites four major objectives in its multimillion dollar program of 
building new housing in once-blighted areas: 1) to mold a new corporate 
image through association with a “public service” program like urban apart- 
ment construction under the federal progam; 2) to broaden the market for 
its aluminum products; 3) to develop new uses for aluminum in urban hous- 
ing; and 4) to make a profit on its investment of corporate funds in urban 
properties. 

These are no blue-sky objectives. Rather, they combine elements of social 
action with a well-thought-out program of capitalist enterprise. Like the 
automobile manufacturers, who enthusiastically sponsored a nationwide 
road-building program some time ago, Reynolds is promoting the redevel- 
opment of cities because such action represents a happy coincidence of 
the profit motive with social responsibility. (The auto people, however, have 
concerned themselves more with the amount of new highways than with 
their physical and visual impact on cities.) 

Reynolds has not yet inspired many other manufacturers of building ma- 
terials to follow its lead. This is unfortunate, for the plain fact is that the 
city represents the greatest market ever for building products, and the ulti- 
mate expansion of this market can be accomplished by an industry with 
some foresight and imagination. The urban building market has seemingly 
limitless possibilities: one careful estimate is that private and public spend- 
ing for urban redevelopment alone could hit an optimum level of $65 billion 
annually for 12 years—or a total of $780 billion in city building in a single 
decade (see “Books,” page 165). 

To talk of $65 billion a year for urban redevelopment alone sounds bizarre 
when so many of our cities are gripped by the inertia that comes from stran- 
gulation by blight and poor handling. Yet these are precisely the areas that 
should be attacked wholeheartedly by the manufacturers of building prod- 


continued on page 95 
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Never before has beauty been 


Steeicase color-engineered acrylic finish, a new and 
exclusive development, adds years to the beauty of Steelcase office 
furniture. This remarkable new finish is super-hard, super-dur- 
able, almost impervious to the hazards of use and maintenance 
that mar and disfigure regular enamels. Available in a wide choice 
of rich colors, it gives you still another strong reason to specify 
Steelcase office furniture. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Free on request: Our complete. full-color presentations of exciting new 


Flightline desks and chairs. For your copies, address Department A. 


STEELCASE 
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Editorial 


continued 


Memo to: 


Quote... unquote 
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ucts themselves: any action they take which makes the city a more viable 
enterprise ultimately will redound to their benefit. 

The fourfold objectives of Reynolds can be taken as just a starter. Urban 
renewal, although it still presents many problems and mysteries for de- 
velopers, is perhaps the most obvious technique to enhance the urban 
climate. Building materials producers have missed opportunities heretofore 
to make the renewal program work better, or to broaden its scope. It is long 
past time for these corporations to take an active role, if for no other reason 
than their own self-interest. One first step would be to overhaul the outlook 
of established industry associations, many of which have so far shown little 
knowledge of what the whole process of rebuilding our cities is all about. 

At the same time, it is in the interest of building materials producers to 
support other federal activities directed at improving urban working and 
living conditions. These include federal aid for urban transit, and a federal 
Department of Urban Affairs to bring some order out of the chaos of many 
uncoordinated programs. The manufacturers must understand that the 
volume of construction in the U.S. is being held back drastically by outdated 
codes, by state limitations on municipal financing, by limitations on the par- 
ticipation of all citizens, regardless of race or color, in the housing market. 

In short, the manufacturers of building products have a great opportunity 
to create entirely new markets as well as expand existing ones. What they 
must do is exercise leadership where it counts: in promoting and supporting 
valid efforts designed to rebuild America on a bold and imaginative scale. 


House Rules Committee, Washington, D.C. Last month, the U.S. was short 
142,000 classrooms. One year ago last month, the figure was 132,400. Now, 
about that bill that got mislaid in your committee rooms .. . 


“A city is a place where you are least 
likely to get a bite from a wild sheep. 
I’d say you’d be safe enough in Times 
Square.”— Playwright Brendan Behan. 


“I think we have always wanted the 
Empire State; it gets into your blood 
when you look out of your window and 
see a building you do not own.”—Man- 
hattan Realtor Harry B. Helmsley. 


“Existing in architecture almost as we 
do in air, patronizing its practitioners, 
and talking of it with what amounts to 
family candor, we are led to suppose 
that we know the subject. This suppo- 
sition is, of course, dead wrong.”— 
Critic Brendan Gill. 


“Le Corbusier openly proclaimed the 
necessity for altering human disposi- 
tions to fit his architectural idiosyn- 
crasies in his defense of the absurd 
constrictions imposed by Unity House 
in Marseilles, and Mies van der Rohe 
makes such peremptory demands with- 
out even bothering to defend them.”— 
Historian Lewis Mumford. 


“Robert Moses . . . likes to lump every- 


thing together in one place, like the- 
aters, schools, and so on, instead of 
scattering them like jewels on velvet. 
If he were to make a fruitcake, he’d 
stick all the fruit into one section.”— 
Classicist Henry Hope Reed Jr. 


“(The new Capitol subways] are 
incredibly vulgar, noisy, disgusting, 
poorly designed, combining all the bad 
taste of the Western World.”—Senator 
J. William Fulbright. 


“I think it’s astonishing that in this 
country, by and large, and this is a 
rude thing to say, most of the women 
after the age of forty become increas- 
ingly boring.”—British Architect Jane 
Drew, speaking in Chicago. 


“The Soviet architects maintain that 
the main idea of the [1967 Moscow] 
World’s Fair is the union of labor and 
intellect. The idea can be embodied in 
a monumental feminine figure holding 
the orbits of planets which intersect in 
her hands.”—Yuri Dykhavichny, chief 
designer, Moscow Construction Bureau. 
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HERO SAARINEN 1910-1961 


CLARK-—TIME 


Courage was the finest quality by which Eero 
Saarinen was marked. It put him into the archi- 
tectural tradition of Richardson and Wright, con- 
cerned with the bigger issues. He designed the 
boldest buildings erected anywhere in the world 
by the generation of architects after Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and he put them where Wright never had 
the chance, center stage in the big industrial scheme 
of things. When he died last month, the Dulles 
Airport was in midconstruction with its great swung 
roof, as majestic and daring as in its day the Brook- 
lyn Bridge was. And at Idlewild in New York, 
the haunting provocative presence of his TWA ter- 
minal, the “big bird” in concrete, an idea at whicli 
so many safe architects had so safely laughed. 

His buildings and projects were not only bold 
but bewilderingly diverse. They included such groups 
as his Drake College campus in Des Moines, beau- 
tifully sited and beautifully right; high-gabled 
church groups like Finnish villages, college dormi- 
tories done all sorts of ways including a broken- 
stone medievalism of a most modern kind; a labora- 
tory all mirror-faced, and another with an unpainted 
steel for calculated rust; houses, campuses, and the 
beautiful Jefferson Memorial arch for St. Louis, 
yet to be built. Then of course there was his best- 
known work, the great General Motors Technical 
Center, promptly dubbed by this magazine as “the 
industrial Versailles.” 

The unpredictability of Eero Saarinen got some 
of his colleagues and contemporaries deeply annoyed ; 
they said “he had no style.” For his own part Eero, 
absorbing more punishment from critics than any 
other leader of his generation, remained a quiet 
man, never bitter, never loud. For him it was sim- 
ply the duty of a top professional man to lead in 
experiment and inquiry and to take the gaff. It 
never occurred to him to retreat. “In architecture,” 
he said, “you have to have great sensibility and the 
hide of a rhinoceros.” When he suddenly died last 
month his colleagues as suddenly rediscovered that 
they deeply admired—and relied on—Eero Saari- 
nen’s indomitable Finnish guts. 

joth Eero’s unpredictability and the boldness of 
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his sallies are perhaps better understood if he is 
thought of as a member of a “second group.” He 
was a son, a successor, a second-generation man. 
All architects of his age worked behind a phenom- 
enal group of architectural revolutionaries con- 
sidered to be great. They had done a tremendous 
job. In 1910, when Eero was born, modern archi- 
tecture could hardly be said to exist; by 1950, when 
his famous father Eliel died and Eero took over 
the office in which for some time he had already 
worked, the fast revolution was already complete. 
And its venerated leaders still lived. 

For a next younger group full of ambition what 
was left? Obviously not the resounding slogans and 
persistent attacks with which the pioneers had 
pounded traditional architecture into retreat. With 
unruffiled but hard-working calm Eero made a sur- 
vey to find how things stood. He examined “six 
main currents of modern architecture,” each headed 
by a great “form giver” (Eero invented that word). 
And so he had himself a virtual chart of the situa- 
tion as it now was: complex. 

If anyone thought that Eero would use the chart 
to steer his course by, that was a mistake. The 
“‘maarvelous” world of architecture was too big to 
be thus held in. When Eero got General Motors to 
entrust him with carrying on his father’s great 
project for a technical center, he did promptly 
groove his design approach into one of the “form- 
giver” tracks: that of Mies van der Rohe the great. 
And yet, as things turned out Miesianism gave him 
no more than just a frame in which to create. 
With that slow concentrated fury with which Eero 
tackled work, he proceeded to mine his fabulous man- 
ufacturing client for all the new technology that ar- 
chitecture could gorge itself with. Not only a flow of 
new industrial materials, new systems, new ma- 
chines flowed into architecture from that job, but 
wholly new industrial techniques of design integra- 
tion, testing, and research. The pioneers had dis- 
covered it, but Eero explored and annexed into archi- 
tecture a whole new industrial world—in depth. 

On other occasions Eero, seeking ever to enlarge 
architecture’s realm, went not with the pioneers 
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but against their fondest beliefs. This it was neces- 
sary for him to do, so it seemed, in order to break 
free. He bent structure, space, function, and tech- 
nology to his will seeking new results, never minor 
in their intended scope. It was risky and sometimes 
wrong but was beginning to accumulate important 
results. Almost by miracle, so radical a departure 
as the sculptural “big bird” for TWA seemed esthe- 
tically to be coming through. And at Washington 
Eero, having created a radically improved airport 
type—so beautifully researched—contrived to endow 
its functional arrangements with a majestic roman- 
tic sweep in a new synthesis. 

“Architecture is not just to fulfill man’s need for 
shelter,” Eero had said, “but also to fulfill man’s 
belief in the nobility of his existence on earth.” In 
all of Eero’s tacking and jibing along or across 
modern currents of development, there began to 
come into view a new purpose that gave meaning 
to all his various trips, all his experiments with new 
forms. Unlike contemporaries who kept concentrat- 
ing on “the building” and its style and order, Eero 
and his associates increasingly asked themselves 
what each separate client’s unique situation might 
be, his purpose, which the building must meet, and 
also must express. 

“Responsible architecture” they called it, and in 
the absence within the building industry of adequate 
testing and research they tried, too, to back their 
own new ideas with their own responsible tests. 
In the very latest months of that career, so cruelly 
cut in half, Eero was beginning to think too of 
these clients and their buildings in a still bigger 
context, still more responsible: that of cities as a 
whole. It would have been fun to see what Eero 
would have done in urban design: first cutting 
across what previous urban “form givers” might 
have frozen into “modern” city form; then finding 
who and what the city “clients” might be—the 
people with their many different hopes and aims; 
and finally striking out boldly, improbably, into 
unexpected solutions filled with high romance. 

In any event, his high-minded colleagues and Aline 
his wife decided to carry on. —D.H. 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


What in the world is happening 


They are multiplying, mutating, booming, 
luring in customers—and their new designs 
express all kinds of attitudes about a fas- 
cinating, frustrating old subject: money. 
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to banks? 
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When A.D. Brewer, president of the 
Mount Clemens Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn., commissioned the building with 
the upturned brim shown above, he 
asked for a design that would express 
forward thinking, dynamic responsi- 
bility, and confidence that the Michigan 
town of Mount Clemens was marching 
on. No doubt, in the late 1830s, when 
J. McKee Peeples, president of the First 
National Bank of Shawneetown, III. 
commissioned the building with the por- 
tico, shown opposite, he emphasized 
forward thinking, responsibility, and 
the desirability of demonstrating that 
Shawneetown was marching on. Bank- 
ers always think their buildings are 
saying that kind of thing. 


BaLTazak Konis @ 


But what bank buildings really talk 
about is money. They do not, to be 
sure, express what economists or phi- 
losophers think about money, but they 
do reflect acceptable public attitudes 
about money. They are a kind of visible 
folklore about the transactions of lend- . 
ing and saving. In Mr. Peeple’s day, 
obviously these transactions were 
thought to merit unshamed awe, not to 
say reverence. Today we know about 
“Fly now pay later,” and the new bank 
buildings show it. 

New banks and branches of estab- 
lished banks are proliferating because 
banks are chasing after customers, 
many of whom are in new suburbs. 
It used to be that a bank building was 
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WHAT !S HAPPENING TO BANKS? 


The Mount Clemens Federal Savings ¢ 
Loan, in the City of Mount Clemens 20 
miles north of Detroit, has a self-supporting 
shell pierced with clustered plastic skylights. 
Weathe, Kessler §- Associates, architects. 
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instantiy recognizable as a bank; not 
so today. And this is as it should be, 
because the new buildings, a sampling 
of which is shown on these pages, sim- 
ply have no single, simple, acceptable 
attitude toward money to express. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing they 
tell us is how many different acceptable 
public attitudes we have toward the 
stuff. 

Consider, first, the Mount Clemens 
bank, shown on the preceding page and 
to the left. It says money is the root 
of all glamour. Behind it lie a thousand 
advertisements of people on cruises be- 
cause they had nest eggs, people burn- 
ing steaks on patios because they had 
nest eggs, people moving suavely amid 
scenes of up-to-date culture because 
they got a college education because 
their parents had nest eggs. Anybody 
who says this does not look like a bank 
has not been reading the advertisements 
of what money can do for you, pro- 
vided it is prudently entrusted to, or 
borrowed from, a responsible and pro- 
gressive institution. 

This point of view has its poignancy. 
The City of Mount Clemens, it so hap- 
pens, has more hotel space per acre of 
land than almost any municipality in 
the country except Miami, a heritage 
from prosperous old days as a resort 
where people with nest eggs took sul- 
phur baths. About 1935 this health 
fad vanished, and the town stagnated 
deteriorated. The subsequent 
founding of the Mount Clemens Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Assn. was indeed 
an act of faith, and if there is a hint 
of braggadocio in its new poured con- 
crete shell and spotlight decor, it has 
been earned the hard way. 

The construction cost of the Mount 
Clemens bank was $350,000 or $26 per 
square foot. 

The branch bank of the Irwin Union 
Bank & Trust Co. in Hope, Ind. (shown 
to the right) takes the attitude that 


money is a pleasant and rather matter- 
of-fact convenience. It adopts what is 
generally thought of as a weil-bred atti- 
tude toward money: understatement. 
The building stands on the small town 
square of a farm community. A bulle- 
tin board announcing sales and other 
town events, a town social room in the 
basement, and a front porch invite 
casual loitering. To reconcile this with 
privacy for the banking operations (un- 
derstatement and privacy go hand in 
hand in attitudes about money), light 
and space are borrowed through a 
continuous clerestory, high enough to 
block the view from outside. 

This bank is especially well detailed: 
the counter-top hoods are set loose in 
holes drilled in the counter to make 
wicket locations adjustable. The slatted 
counter is backed up with glass-fiber 
acoustical batts. The thin columns and 
the “domes” of plywood with textured 
paint on their undersides help out the 
clerestory in conveying lightness to a 
small room. The vault, coupon booths, 
and a small office are treated as if they 
were large pieces of furniture in the 
continuous space. Construction cost was 
$80,000, $20 per square foot. 

Overleaf, the McAllen State Bank of 
McAllen, Tex. tells us that money is a 
tool of production. The courtyard, for 
all its sophistication, is by no means 
an idlers’ pleasure garden; it is no place 
in which to loll with a nest egg. Al- 
though the building’s materials and 
furnishings are touched with richness 
and splendor—marble, English oak, 
walnut, Thai silk, black leather—the 
message is fundamentally puritan: 
money is a producer, and as such it is 
best at home in a building that might 
well be called (with dignity) a “plant.” 

McAllen, a town of 35,000 people in 
the vicinity of Houston, is growing. 
The object was to plan the bank build- 
ing both for current use and for expan- 
sion, and originally this was conceived 

(Text continued on page 105.) 
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The Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co. branch 
in Hope, Ind. has a roof formed of 18-foot 
square plywood “domes” which, with the 
clerestory, make a small, closed building re- 
markably spacious in effect. Harry Weese 4 
Associates, architects. 
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The McAllen State Bank in McAllen, Tez. 
stands serenely on a marble platform. Its big, 
high, single-story space is defined, inside and 
out, by the exposed welded steel frame, and 
is penetrated by a courtyard (above, right). 
Cowell & Neuhaus, architects. 
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The Northside Branch of the First National 
Bank, Lafayette, La., has as a prinoipal fea- 


ture a roof studded with 6-foot plastic light- 
ing domes, surrounded by formed plaster 
“boxes” in the ceiling. Frederick J. Nehrbass 
and Neil M. Nehrbass, architects. 
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as a plan providing for a future second 
floor. But during development of the 
scheme, this idea was rejected in favor 
of more economical basement expan- 
sion space. Being constructed at the 
same time as the main banking floor, 
this offered, besides economy, the added 
advantage of permitting gradual expan- 
sion, beginning at any time. 

A raised travertine marble platform 
covers the entire site, with the 18-foot- 
high main banking floor set well back 
on it. The welded steel frame is ex- 
posed both on the exterior and interior. 
Walls are brick or gray plate glass set 
in steel bar frames. The construction 
cost of finished spaces came to $17.20 
per square foot; unfinished spaces cost 
$6.50 per square foot. 

To the left is the Northside Branch 
of the First National Bank of Lafay- 
ette, La., which seems to tell us that 
money is a commercial commodity all 
right, but you aren’t meant to look at it, 
just to go after it, rather secretly. This 
bank, in a suburban location, has a site 
extending through its block, an advan- 
tage much sought after today by banks 
with drive-in tellers’ windows. The roof 
is framed of fabricated steel sections, 
in which are set double-domed plastic 
skylights, 6 feet in diameter. Columns 
are steel, encased in concrete. Cost in- 
cluding parking was $118,000, or about 
$30 per square foot. 

To the right, the branch of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Cameron, Tex. 
(cost: $51,000, including fees), is 
nothing but a drive-in, and is represent- 
ative of a new species of bank buildings 
that do not seem to take money seri- 
ously at all. The edifice is all illusion: a 
wall full of holes, apparently enclosing 
nothing; a wavy roof, apparently roof- 
ing nothing; and, some place deep in 
the middle, a minute, mysterious lair, 
where a genial gnome dispenses green 
cabbage. 

This insubstantiality raises a ques- 
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tion about the way in which very small 
banks, especially drive-ins and the 
newer portable type of bank, protect 
their money. In this there seems to be 
a variety of attitudes on the part of 
bankers. While very small banks like 
this are equipped with the usual safes 
and bulletproof glass and often are 
connected with a central alarm system 
which alerts protection officers stationed 
in a central place, usually nothing else 
in particular is done for them. Re- 
cently, the small branch bank shown 
on page 108, iocated far out in the coun- 
try beyond Seattle in an area where de- 
velopment was just beginning, was 
robbed at night although it is brightly 
illuminated and connected with a cen- 
tral alarm system. Nobody appeared to 
be especially exercised about the crime. 
Money in appreciable quantities is not 
left overnight in such places. 

On the other hand, a number of bank 
and safe engineers, and a few small 
banks, are going to great extremes of 
elaboration to devise new protection 
systems. A drive-in bank in Waukesha, 
Wisc. has installed a system which per- 
mits the teller and the customer to be 
separated from each other by hundreds 
of feet. Customers entering the drive- 
through building of the bank are di- 
erected to one of four stainless-steel 
units combining closed-circuit televi- 
sion, high-fidelity voice communication, 
and a new type of pneumatic tube. The 
customer presses a button signaling a 
teller within the bank who thereupon 
turns on the camera and offers to help 
the customer. By remote control he 
opens a small door in the drive-in unit 
and asks the customer to put his bank 
book, checks, or cash in the carrier in- 
side. Once this is done, the door auto- 
matically closes. The average time for 
each transaction is reported to be less 
than a minute. 

Two bank engineers from another 
safe company, now setting up in busi- 


Citizens National Bank’s smail drive-in 
branch in Cameron, Tex. is arranged 80 one 
teller can, if necessary, tend the two windows, 
one on each side. The projecting wall and 
planting beds help direct cars properly. The 
canopies are ribbed metal on steel tubes. 
W. BR. Dede Matthews & Associates, architects. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO BANKS? 


Brookwood Office of Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, called the “instant 
bank,” és a portable building to which por- 
table drive-in units are attached. The struc- 
ture is a steel-framed box taking a system of 
panels. Toombs, Amisano ¢ Wells, architects. 
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ness for themselves, have recently de- 
veloped a similar television system but 
with vertical rather than horizontal 
separation of tellers and customers. In 
this case, the scheme is to bring cus- 
tomers afoot into the banking floor, 
where they will see in person the bank 
officers smiling away and trying to 
make loans. But the tellers will be iso- 
lated on the floor above. The idea is 
not only to prevent holdups, but also to 
save space on small city lots. 

The odd sites that some banks are 
picking up these days—very small lots 
or very remote lots—are, of course, one 
by-product of the determination of 
small and branch banks to go after 
customers, wherever they may be, even 
if the banks have to get there and open 
shop before the customers themselves 
are settled. 

This nomad policy is able to reach an 
extreme with portables, like the “in- 
stant bank” as it is called, shown at the 
left. This bank, the Brookwood Office 
of Citizens & Southern National Bank 
in Atlanta, is a 20 by 38 foot portable. 
Two drive-in booths, looking somewhat 
like toll stations, go with it. It was 
constructed several blocks away from 
the site it was to occupy (the bank 
could not get occupancy of the property 
until three days before it wanted the 
building to be there) and was trans- 
ported at night, amid searchlights, fan- 
fare, and many tiresome jokes about 
how robbers can take the entire bank 
these days. 

Construction cost for the 860-square- 
foot building came to about $40,000. 

This is just the first instant bank for 
Citizens & Southern National. The next 
is to be more refined, including, for in- 
stance, a luminous ceiling. 

To the right is the Republic Savings 
& Loan Assn. of Dallas. It is dazzling, 
diaphanous, practically effervescent. Mr. 
Peeples of the old Shawneetown First 
National would surely not know what 


to make of it, could he see it. But toa 
man with a wallet full of credit cards, 
this language about money is eminently 
understandable. 

Lots of people like to hear money 
talk so cheerfully—or perhaps trill so 
magically—and during the first year 
the building was open the bank’s busi- 
ness increased by 50 per cent. The pre- 
vious year’s growth, in a building that 
muttered humdrum messages about 
money, was a mere 6 per cent. 

The bank’s first floor, sunk 5 feet be- 
low grade, is used for parking; the 
banking floor is raised above it on col- 
umns. Bay spacing was determined by 
the parking requirements. To keep the 
building from appearing to exist inside 
a moat of cars, there is a landscaped 
pedestrian entrance plaza although 
most customers enter from a parking 
deck. 

The concrete sun screen on the south- 
west face was designed by Sculptor Lo 
Jordan and hung on 4-foot cantilevered 
balconies. It has aroused covetous feel- 
ings. Republic Savings has been kept 
busy explaining to other building own- 
ers why they cannot copy it, and has 
had to take umbrage at near copies, just 
different enough to avoid copyright in- 
fringement. This screen practically is 
money. 

The three stories above the banking 
floor are rented out to other tenants. 
Cost, including landscaping and park- 
ing, was $500,000, or $13 per square 
foot. 

The Tukwila Branch of the Seattle 
First National Bank (overleaf), a 
portable, reflects an attitude toward 
money that is well understood by ladies 
who know a tenth of a cent is worth a 
green stamp. 

The building overlooks the site of an 
industrial park and shopping center 
that are under development. If all goes 
well, a much larger bank will be needed 
considerably before an initial small 
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Republic Savings & Loan Assn. in suburban 
Dallas, which occupies the first floor of its 
four-story and parking-basement building, has 
sheathed its southwest face with a concrete 
sun screen projected 4 feet forward from the 
glass wall, which iluminates it at night. 
Fisher §& Jarvis, architects. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO BANKS’ 


Seattle First National’s Tukwila branch 1s 
one of four portable units called “interim 
banks” for locations where small buildings 
will soon be outgrown. Like the portable 
shown on page 106, this is a steel-framed 
boz, in this case formed of rigid tubing ez- 
cept for the main girders. Panels are red- 
wood, glass, and reinforced plastics. Stein- 
hart, Theriault & Anderson, architects. 
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building could be depreciated. When 
that time comes a new building is to 
go up and this building moved to an- 
other embryonic development. 

This is one of four portables now in 
use by Seattle First National. The 
units are built on a site adjacent to a 
steel fabricator, some 10 to 20 miles 
from the ultimate building sites. The 
land is prepared, building moved, utili- 
ties connected, sunshades and entrance 
walk installed, and landscaping com- 
pleted in a period of one week. 

Entrance walks in these units are 
low wooden “bridges” over shallow 
moats. The reason is that the units are 
preferably installed in depressed sites 
to eliminate the need for steps up to the 
banking floor and also to provide a 
drain field in the absence of sewers. 
Heating and cooling are either by air- 
to-air heat pump or electric baseboard 
and air conditioning. 

The frame of the portable is rigid 
steel tube which supports a prefabri- 
cated system of floor, roof, and wall 
panels. The main girders are designed 
to fit movers’ dollies. Dimensions are 
almost identical with those of the At- 
lanta portable—20 feet wide, 37% feet 
long, and 11 feet high. Height loaded 
on the dolly is 13% feet, the same as 
trailer trucks, for bridge clearance. The 
construction cost of the Tukwila unit, 
not including moving, was $17,440, or 
$23 per square foot. 

To the right is the First City Bank 
of Pasadena, the first branch bank’ of 
the First State Bank of Rosemead— 
and here at last is a bank building 
whose language about money Mr. Peep- 
les would understand. 

Pasadena, being a relatively old and 
stable community, has shown small 
growth compared to other nearby com- 
munities in southern California. Its 
population is not transient, newcomers 
are relatively scarce, and the economy 
is doing nothing spectacular one wav 


or the other. The problem posed by a 
new bank branch, therefore, was mainly 
how to intrigue existing accounts and 
deposits away from other banks; in 
short, how to interest a population in- 
herently conservative and established. 
The answer: to be conservative in a 
somewhat new way. Apparently this 
has worked; the branch’s growth rate 
has exceeded projections. 

One of the nicest features of the de- 
sign is a pleasant, genuinely ‘“front- 
door,” entrance on the parking lot side 
of the building—an entrance usually 
perversely treated as a back even in 
buildings where the majority of custo- 
mers make their entrance from this di- 
rection. Parking, on a long, narrow 
strip behind the bank, extending 
through the block, is halted 60 feet 
from the entrance. The intervening 
space is occupied by a circular pool 
surrounded by a circular walk and 
drive, and a full-width, paved, tree- 
shaded entrance without the _ steps 
which the street entrance has. 

The space inside is large, light, airy, 
and simple. Artificial light is minimal 
because so much illumination enters 
through a large, central plastic skylight 
raised well above roof level. The light 
is softened in passing through two 
other materials: a gold-leafed oculus at 
roof level and a canopy of nylon sail- 
cloth at ceiling level. 

At either end of the 60 by 100 foot 
banking floor is a mezzanine for the 
bank officers as business expands. 

The big glass panes are gray, set in 
steel. Masonry is brick, floor is rein- 
forced concrete with terrazzo finish. 
The cost was $218,000, or $25 per 
square foot. 

How will Americans feel toward 
money in the future? What new atti- 
tudes will they take? Who knows? But 
however they feel, it will hardly be kept 
as a secret. If nobody else tells, at least 
bank buildings will. 
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The Pasadena branch of the First City Bank 
of Rosemead, Calif., a single high room 
with mezzanines, is lighted by a gold-leafed 
oculus diffusing its light through nylon sail- 
cloth. Ladd & Kelsey, architects. 
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1960 1962 

Industrial Offices and warehouses Stores, restaurants, and garages Religious Educational 
1962 Forecast: $25,000,000,000 in building 

BY MILES L. COLEAN 

8 CONSTRUCTION REVIEW AND FORECAST (expenditures in millions) 


1961 estimate 1962 forecast INCREASE 
Type of construction Private Public Total Private Public Total 1961-62 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION' 
industrial $2,850 $ 550 $3,400 $2,959 $ 550 $3,500 2.9% 
, Offices and warehouses 2,400 2,400 2,300 2,300 —4.2 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 2,250 2,250 2,250 2,250 
| Religious 980 ‘a 980 1,000 oes 1,000 2.0 
Educational 600 3,050 3,650 650 3,250 3,900 6.8 
Hospital and institutiona! 800 370 1,170 850 400 21,250 6.8 
Social and recreational 650 140 790 650 145 79s 0.6 
Public administrative and service’ : 675 675 <a 750 750 11.1 
Apartments’ 4,050 400 4,450 4,630 550 5,180 16.4 
Hotels, motels, and dormitories 1,500 80 1,580 1,900 90 1,990 25.9 
All other‘ 715 1,360 2,075 725 1,440 2,165 4.3 
TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION $16,795 $ 6,625 $23,420 $17,905 $ 7,175 $25,080 7.1% 
f TOTAL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION':* 16,400 320 16,720 16,870 260 17,130 2.5 
if TOTAL OTHER CONSTRUCTION* 6,855 10,375 17,230 6,925 11,015 17,940 4.1 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $40,050 $17,320 $57,370 $41,700 $18,450 $60,150 4.8% 


1. Excludes all farm construction. 


£2. Mainly public office buildings but also post 
offices, courthouses, prisons, etc. 

3%. Buildings containing three or more dwell- 
ing units. 

4. Includes fire stations, zoos, veterinary hos- 
pitals, animal havens, boathouses, greenhouses, 
transportation terminals, crematoriums, heat- 
ing plants, grain elevators, etc., plus FoRUM’s 


estimate of the amount of building construc- 
tion (such as power plants, terminals, bar- 
racks, maintenance shops, pumping stations, 
etc.) usually reported in the Census Bureau's 
predominantly nonbuilding categories—see 
footnote 6. 

5. One- and two-family nonfarm dwellings. 
6. Includes farm construction of all kinds 
amounting to $1,520 million in 1961; and 


public utility, military, highway, sewer, and 
water, and public service construction, exclu 
sive of the amount of this kind of construc- 
tion estimated to be for buildings of various 
kinds—see footnote 4. 

7%. All categories include major alterations 
and additions. 

Source: Estimates by Miles L. Colean based 
on figures collected by the Census Bureau. 
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Paced by apartments and 
hotels, the construction of 
buildings during 1962 will 
reach a record high—7 per 
cent above this year. 


Like 1961, next year will be a big one 
for the building industry. It is esti- 
mated that $25.1 billion will be spent 
on the construction of new buildings of 
all kinds—7.1 per cent more than the 
projected 1961 total. House construc- 
tion at $17.1 billion and other non- 
building construction at $17.9 billion 
will carry the 1962 total of all kinds of 
construction beyond a new statistical 
milestone: $60 billion. 

Building construction is now boom- 
ing at a higher rate than anticipated 
in last year’s forecast. It will probably 
end up the current year 10 per cent 
ahead of the 1960 level, thanks largely 
to the unexpected strength of office- 
building activity (up 13 per cent), 
hospital and institutional building (up 
16 per cent), apartment building (up 
18 per cent), and hotel, motel, and dor- 
mitory building (up 25 per cent). On 
the other hand, the construction of one- 
and two-family houses has been much 
weaker than expected: it is doubtful 
that total expenditures for dwelling 
units in this category will exceed $16.7 
million by year end—8.2 per cent below 
the 1960 level. Other nonbuilding con- 
struction (dams, highways, bridges, 
power lines, etc., and all farm construc- 
tion) is running closer to expectations 
and will total about $17.2 billion for 
1961, up 7.4 per cent. All told, con- 
struction expenditures will total close 
to $57.4 billion this year, a 3.3 per cent 
advance over 1960, somewhat more 
modest than the 4.8 per cent increase 
forecast a year ago. 
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Social and recreational 


Public administrative and service 


Apartment construction next year 
will continue to dominate the building 
category. Thus, buildings accommodat- 
ing three or more dwelling units in 
1962 will account for the largest single 
expenditure ($5.2 billion*) among the 
various building types and will register 
the largest dollar increase ($730 mil- 
lion). The relative increase in apart- 
ment building (16.4 per cent) will also 
be impressive; it will rank second only 
to the other category of residential 
building construction—hotels, motels, 
and dormitories—which is expected to 
increase 25.9 per cent during 1962. 

The projected increase in apartment 
building (313,000 dwelling units vs. 
288,000 in 1961) reflects the growing 
federal and local interest in urban re- 
newal, the new push in public housing 
(public expenditures for apartment 
building will increase about 38 per cent 
next year), the anticipated use of the 
new FHA-FNMA low-rent housing 
program by local authorities, and the 
rising interest of home seekers in 
rental quarters (a factor which is hav- 
ing a reverse effect on the production 
of houses for sale). 

The factors underlying the boom in 
hotel-motel-dormitory building are too 
obvious to require explanation. Fren- 
zied activities in this field are apparent 
on the outskirts of every city, at all 
major airports, along the growing high- 
way network, on almost every college 
campus, and in the heart of many ci- 
ties. (New York City, which hasn’t 
seen a new hotel in 30 years, has just 
opened one and has a half-dozen more 
in various stages of construction.) A 


*The volume of apartment building in recent years 
has been substantially bigger than previously esti- 
mated. For example, earlier this year the estimate 
for 1960 was $2.7 billion, whereas the recently re- 
vised estimate for that year is $38.8 billion. For 
this reason the figures in this forecast are not 
comparable with those presented in earlier issues 
of Forum, 


token of what is in store may be seen 
on the drafting boards of New York 
Architect William Tabler, a specialist 
in hotels and motels: he is now work- 
ing on 34 projects, estimated to cost 
$255 million. 


Industrial building, which increased 
sharply between 1959 and 1960, was 
dampened by the uncertain business 
prospects which developed in the fall 
of 1960. The rate of increase this year 
has been only 4.4 per cent (wholly at- 
tributable to stepped-up public con- 
struction) and is expected to be even 
smaller next year: 2.9 per cent. How- 
ever, accelerated defense spending 
could easily double this figure. 


Office and warehouse building is also 
slowing down, for the market shows 
signs of indigestion. However, the fore- 
cast decrease of $100 million, or 4.2 
per cent, is small (the equivalent of one 
Chase Manhattan skyscraper), and it is 
by no means certain. 


Store, restaurant, and garage build- 
ing is expected to mark time next year, 
reflecting a temporary catching-up of 
shopping-center construction with the 
rate of suburban expansion. (Store 
building dominates this category.) 


Religious building, like social and 
recreational building, is sensitive to 
changes in economic conditions, which 
were not favorable in 1960 and 1961. 
Consequently, both categories are regis- 
tering modest declines this year (3.3 
per cent and 5.7 per cent respectively). 
Equally modest increases are forecast 
for next year. 


Educational building, on the other 
hand, will continue to gain at roughly 
its present rate (about 8 per cent). 
Crowding in the higher echelons of 
America’s education plant, however, 
will force an increasing portion of the 
continued on page 189 
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Criticism* 


“Planned chaos” on the piazza 


| The University of California’s new student center at Berkeley 
encumbers a good plan with loosely diverse buildings. BY ALLAN TEMKO 


The great university of modern times is a civitas—a city 
not merely in essence but in physical reality—which 
stands as an oasis of humane activity, architectural per- 
manence, and, at its finest, spiritual grandeur, in the 
midst of the widening wasteland of our urban environ- 
ment. 

Architects Vernon De Mars and Donald Hardison ap- 
proached the problem of the University of California 
student center at Berkeley with such urban considera- 
tions in mind and, what is more, they won a competition 
with their deliberately citylike concept. Their work is 
consequently a significant development in American 
campus design. 

The new center has affinities in another direction with 
the European past, most notably the Piazza of San Marco 
in Venice, which developed over the course of centuries. 

Farfetched as this may seem at first glance, it is not 

1 entirely without foundation. After all, a towering cam- 
panile, the university’s chief landmark, rises in the back- 
ground (3). 

The balmy climate permits outdoor activities most of 
the year, suitable to a square. The practical functions of 
the center, which contains virtually all the resources of 
a central business district from a barber shop and bowl- 
ing alleys to a bookstore and a ballroom, would impart 
variety to any cityscape. And if by the standards of 
Harvard, those of Venice aside, the University of Cali- 
fornia is young—less than a century old—it is venerable 
in the Far West. 

The buildings themselves, adorned with the univer- 
sity’s escutcheons, banners, and heraldic devices, are 
moreover meant to contribute, structurally as well as 
decoratively, to the vivacity of the scene (1). Two com- 
pleted buildings: the exuberant dining commons on the 
north, capped by a freely spreading roof of hyperbolic- 
paraboloid shells (3), and the bulky, columnar student 
union on the east, with its overhanging steel trellis (4), 
strikingly reveal the architects’ ideology. Because of the 


PHOTOS: (LEFT) PHOTOCRAPHY; (OTHERS) MORLEY 


In articles in FORUM marked “criticism,” the authors, whether staff 

members or contributors, are given freedom to express their own opinions. 

2 Generally, when a building is selected for criticism, this is a sign that some 
architectural importance is ascribed to it by the editors, 
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center’s unfinished state, it may be unfair to pass judg- 
ment on their effect in the ensemble. Important space 
relationships will not come into play until the eight-story 
office tower on the south of the plaza, and the 2,000-seat 
auditorium on the west, finally, enclose the central 
court (2). 


The architects’ guiding ideas 


The ideology, summarized in a celebrated phrase of 
Vernon De Mars’s, is one of “planned chaos,” a contradic- 
tion in terms. Yet it is not at all confusing to De Mars, 
who does not find confusion necessarily a bad thing. Al- 
though he won his precocious international reputation in 
the 1930s by putting migrant workers into well-ordered 
camps, this genial, 53-year-old Californian, presently 
chairman of the department of architecture at the uni- 
versity, has since then become an apostle of “built-in 
disorder.” 

Yet obviously a big project, which has cost $7 million 
so far and eventually will come to twice that much, could 
not.simply grow like Topsy. Therefore De Mars’s thinking 
is a key to the nature of the chaos which supposedly is 
engulfing the modern movement. 

Several years ago, De Mars & Hardison did achieve an 
effect very like the spontaneous chaos of a picturesque 
village in their Easter Hill Housing in Richmond, Calif. 
It is one thing, however, to simulate a village, and an- 
other to depict the inexhaustible phenomena of a histor- 
ical cityscape. In the student center, the expression by 
De Mars & Hardison of the notion of “planned chaos” 
comes out like a veritable architectural “stream of con- 
sciousness” disgorging random detail; and paradoxically 
the idea becomes more clear. 

What is “planned” is all to be found in the basic plan- 
ning, and this is largely admirable. 

“Chaos” unerringly describes the architecture. 

In view of all this, it seems fair to call the center a 
schizoid creation, torn between rational planning premises 
and their irrational architectural expression, 

The site development in particular is excellent (see 
plan, 6, overleaf). The architects have adroitly organ- 
ized the wealth of facilities serving nearly 25,000 stu- 
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Commons building with terrace has stairs into piazza. On two levels it feeds 2,800 diners. 


Student union building has terrace link to commons. 
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dents, some 10,000 other members of the academic com- 
munity, and, on occasion, the general public. The placing 
of the buildings has been thoughtful enough. Circulation 
so far has been very satisfactory, considering the crowds 
which sometimes gather, and the automobile has been 
banished to a garage beneath the plaza, so that the cen- 
ter belongs to pedestrians alone. 

The plaza itself, sunken a floor below street level, is 
well protected but easily accessible by a number of well- 
placed staircases, including the monumental flight oppo- 
site the Doric portico of the university’s administration 
building on the east (6). This pseudo-classical mass is 
an image of bureaucratic authority which students would 
be happy to forget while enjoying themselves in the cen- 
ter. Therefore the architects have wisely screened the 
administration building from view of the plaza, but at 
the same time they have brought this bulky neighbor 
into the total composition by running a tree-shaded mall 
between it and the center. This mail is the new main 
entrance to the campus, and as it passes the pediment of 
the administration building, it opens to the left into a 
secondary plaza complete with a fountain that provides 
the university with still another substantial civic 
space (5). 

From a vantage point by the spurting fountain it is 
easy to grasp the intention of the architects to transmute 
the mellow, variegated charm of the European cityscape 
into American terms. This upper plaza has no definite 
outlines, but wanders loosely into the terraces of the 
dining commons, and spills downward, on the broad stair- 
case, to the great central plaza (7). The vague space thus 
created recalls some of the irregular places opened in 
Paris when Haussmann’s boulevards cut through medie- 
val quarters; remnants of old sidewalks, traces of differ- 
ent street levels, and stubs of ancient walls crop out of 
new pavements. 

The mall, basically a formal allee, also seems quite 
French, and would appear more so if there were market 
stalls beneath sycamores. This is no idle gibe, for the 
architects, and Landscape Architect Lawrence Halprin, 
have not hesitated to install stage scenery. Scattered here 
and there are cylindrical kiosks stuck with placards and 
capped with little roofs, just like those on the Paris 
boulevards (5). 

Yet such innocent touches do not make Berkeley into 
Paris overnight. There is a perceptible absence of savoir- 
faire, which is not surprising considering how much the 
e : designers tried to achieve at a single stroke. Some of 
their European effects are sensitive, and the well-consid- 
ered situation of the fountain—just off the mall’s axis, 
were 1. so that it comes only gradually into full view—is an ex- 
ample of the care given to certain features. So is the 
handsome brick pavement, striped with black diagonals, 
which extends like a red carpet, imperially enough, before 
the white administration building. But such excellence— 
rarely perceptible, always isolated, never integrated in 
this design—is overwhelmed by the willful capricious- 
ness of the ensemble. 

Confronting one another across this plaza are two 
buildings which are fatally at odds. The dining commons 


Fountain and kiosk mark juncture of malls 1 and 2 (below). 
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and the student union make the De Mars doctrine of 
“planned chaos” painfully clear. That an architect can 
bring himself to consider the innumerable random build- 
ings, which stand incompatibly side by side in our cities, 
as proof of civilization, seems preposterous. There were 
fresh opportunities here to establish harmonious rela- 
tions in scale and basic structure. These have deen cal- 
lously missed through dogmatic antidogmatism. Neither 
of the two chief buildings displays scale relative to the 
other, even though both are purportedly based on a 24- 
foot module. Modular discipline is an architectural re- 
source which De Mars & Hardison do not appear espe- 
cially to prize, as can be seen in the hyperbolic paraboloids 
which jut forward, in single file, from the commons 
across the footbridge, almost colliding with the union. 

Much else has not been measured, in the French sense 
of mesure, in the relations between these buildings, and 
relations within themselves. 


Primitive use of concrete 


I must confess that I saw the commons under construc- 
tion at a time when, as Eero Saarinen once quipped, only 
God should see what goes on in most modern buildings. 
The experience left an unhappy impression of the primi- 
tive use of concrete in a nation as “advanced” as the 
U.S. De Mars & Hardison have freely acknowledged the 
influence of Felix Candela, but the audacious Mexican 
might have misgivings about the timid progeny his own 
shells have fathered. Although the 24-foot spans in the 
dining commons are small, the shells are extraordinarily 
heavy: up to half a foot in section (8). Neither pre- 
casting nor movable formwork was employed. 

This said, it must be granted that the shells have a 
youthful flair appropriate in a building for young people, 
and its sprawling outline may be welcome to students who 
have been cooped up in rigid classrooms. If the spaces 
beneath the shells may be too busy for the taste of most 
adults, the mood of these rooms apparently does not trou- 
ble students who hurry by the hundreds through the cafe- 
terias on the upper and lower levels. Those with time to 
spare can relax on the broad terrace overlooking the plaza, 
or on the other side of the building, across redwood-bor- 
dered Strawberry Creek, if the day is hot (8, 9). 

Along this terrace, details like the redwood trellis, 
; which breaks the colonnade the full length of the south- 
= ern facade, can be justified if at all only because the 
building is in Berkeley, long the home of Bernard May- 
beck, who loved trellises. Architecturally, this destruction 
of the colonnade is carelessness tinged with sentimen- 
talism. And the effect of the colonnade is weakened in 
other ways as well. The architects, like so many designers 
of shell structures, did not reckon with the heavy mul- 
lions of the glass curtain walls: these steel uprights, 
very conservatively engineered, appear heavy enough to 
support the roof themselves. 

This anarchic detailing brings in a profusion of mate- 
rials everywhere. Pavements change quickly from brick 
to blacktop, to concrete aggregate, sometimes held in 
cheap back-yard-type grids. Walls shift from poured con- 
crete to stone masonry to concrete block, and again to 


Trellis, on Maybeck precedent, makes transition to terrace. 


PHOTOS: MORLEY BAER 


Heavy mullions obscure the purpose of the colonnade. 
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Union has compler elements at base, rounded penthouse. 


Trellis is another nostalgic, 
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out-of-place tribute to the past. 


concrete in a different pattern. Metal balustrades sud- 
denly give way, for no apparent purpose, to redwood 
fences, and then, around a corner, there are solid concrete 
barriers. 

Anarchic as the commons may be, it is outdone by the 
much larger student union. Despite the steady articula- 
tion of its tall colonnade, this is fundamentally a dry 
block of a building that has been heaped with superficial 
distractions, which are supposed to relieve the architec- 
ture of coldness and monotony. The result has been just 
the opposite. 

From the amorphous concrete base—a bewildering 
assortment of unrelated walls and apertures which give 
on the main plaza (10)—to the cornice of steel outrig- 
gers, the union’s superficial embellishments only subvert 
real virtues which, had they been properly developed, 
might have made a great building. 

What makes the failure of the union especially pitiful 
is the intelligent planning which originally went into it. 
De Mars from the first saw the building as a club, not a 
pallid campus YMCA but an imposing urban institution 
such as the Bohemian Club in San Francisco. A formal 
monumental composition consequently seemed suited to 
this concept, and it acquired a palatial tone in the lofty 
piano nobile, to which the grand ballroom was assigned, 
surrounded by broad, flowing balconies. To fit the union’s 
innumerable other facilities—lounges, rathskeller, bowl- 
ing alleys, barber shops, game rooms, meeting halls, exhi- 
bition spaces—within the rest of the structure was a 
fascinating puzzle which the architects solved astutely. 

So far so good, but how then to find a suitable struc- 
tural parti? Here the architects could have profited from 
a master’s example: Mies van der Rohe’s project for the 
Mannheim Theater, in which flexible, “universal,” space 
was designed for an analogous multipurpose hall that 
contained both large and small elements. A scheme so 
clear and rigorous did not commend itself, however, for 
De Mars wished the student union to be a cathedral-like 
mass picturesquely dominating humble forms clustered 
at its base. 

Hence comes the almost incredible jumble at the bot- 
tom of the building, in which “abstract expressionism” 
in concrete by carpenters is also slovenly in finish. 

The roof, too, is a clutter of forms. These include a 
penthouse with rounded corners which are out of place 
on an angular structure, and a pair of hyperbolic para- 
boloids which throw the entire composition off balance. 
The cornicelike trellis of structural steel, moreover, is 
not a sunbreak, for it does not shield the recessed curtain 
wall below, but is another nostalgic tribute to the May- 
beck tradition (11). Such a use of steel, our most manly 
material, is the most epicene that I have seen in recent 
years, and it raises a question: which is the more genu- 
inely interesting, the more truly humanistic, the more 
worthy expression of the modern world—these meaning- 
less overhangs, or Mies’s formidable trusses for Mann- 
heim? 

Such is the final outcome of “planned chaos.” Yet one 
could not expect otherwise in a building in which basic 
structure is everywhere overdesigned: ceiling beams are 
exceptionally heavy (13); the massive floor slabs appear 
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to be about 4 or 5 feet thick; the outsized interior 
columns are sometimes round, sometimes square (14) 
and asymmetrically placed. 

If the engineers must share blame for the remarkably 
conservative structure, the decorative program is equally 
disastrous throughout the building, and must be charged 
to the architects alone. Like an overdressed woman who 
has no chic, the building wears concrete stucco, steel, 
and block in no fewer than four different shades of 
red. The interior colors are as bad; the pinks and blues of 
the mural behind the main staircase would (12) be right 
for a powder room. As for samples of wood, there are as 
many as in a lumber showroom: teak, fir, redwood, 
knotty pine, displayed one after another in no discernable 
order. And most of the lighting fixtures are needlessly 
complicated, nervous, and brittle contraptions. 

And where is the intimacy, the human touch, that all 
this built-in disorder was supposed to achieve? The 
lounges are as cold as hotel lobbies, not to say furniture 
stores. There are no quiet parlors; nowhere really, ex- 
cept for the Bear’s Lair “rathskeller” (which resembles 
a roadhouse in the ski country) are there places for 
couples and small groups to converse without disturbance. 

Where does “planned chaos” end and improvisation 
begin? An architect as eminent as William Wurster has 
asserted that the Far West, with its titanic natural 
scale, its generous light, its easy manners, has less need 
for meticulous detailing than have other regions, but the 
leading Bay Area arehitects are being called in from the 
suburbs and country now. They are being called upon to 
execute the region’s most important urban commissions, 
such as the great Golden Gateway project in San Fran- 
cisco on which Wurster and De Mars are collaborating. 

Berkeley too, sweeping upward from the Bay to magnif- 
cent hills, is now thoroughly urban. It would seem high 
time that “humanism’’—a word which has long received 
lip service at the university’s department of architecture 
—were subjected to fresh investigation. 

The University of California a century ago was en- 
dowed with one of the most splendid natural sites in the 
world. It has become a monumental hodgepodge of archi- 
tectural oddities, to which the student center must now 
be added. This is the campus where Frank Lloyd Wright, 
delivering the annual Maybeck lecture, felt obliged to 
remark that “organic” does not refer to something 
“bought in a butcher shop.” Similarly humanism, which 
stands for nothing if not for the highest possible level 
of human achievement, is not to be bought secondhand, 
but must be nobly acquired, by each succeeding genera- 
tion, at a justly high price. 


The architects reply: 


One man’s meat is another man’s poison” should per- 
haps preface a critique in any of the arts, especially 
architecture. John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown em- 
phasize in their new book Architecture in America: “Per- 
sonal likes and dislikes iz architecture are inevitable as 
in all the arts; they are not undesirable. But they should 
not be confused with the absolute merit of what is liked 
or disliked. Thus it is reasonable to say of a piece of 

continued on page 192 
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New work in the 
office of Ed Stone 


Whether they are monks or millionaires, Architect Edward 
Durell Stone’s clients come to him for a quality that is pecu- 
liarly his own. That quality is best described as “romantic 
elegance.” It can be found in a Stone factory as well as ina 
Stone cathedral; in a Stone hotel as readily as in a Stone 
laboratory. It is a quality that has earned him the admiration 
(and the envy) of his profession, for the ingredients of that 
quality seem to be totally resistant to plagiarism. 

Monks (see page 127) and millionaires are not the only new 
clients who have recently wandered into Stone's opulent town- 
house office (photo, right) on Manhattan’s upper east side. 
Commissions have come also from as disparate a group of 
organizations as a U.S.-sponsored college in Lebanon (the 
design of an entirely new campus, page 128) to the nation 
of Pakistan (a nuclear research complex, opposite and page 
120). Others: a legislative building in North Carolina (page 
123, a hotel for Laguna Beach, Calif. (page 124), a civic 
center for Tulsa (page 125), and a combined office and hang- 
ing garden in Los Angeles (page 126). 

Linking them all is the familiar Stone feeling, but some 
new deletions and additions to Stone’s technique. In the last 
couple of years, for instance, he has moved away from the 
grilles of masonry or metal which were almost his trade-mark. 
He still favors circular plans, however, with interior courts, 
and the play of water. If anything he is even more fond 
of planting flowers and foliage. His hatred of the automobile 
is more evident than ever; he has taken to using the familiar 
podium on which he stands various buildings, as an out-of- 
sight garage. To roof over his buildings—or to shade his 
roofs—Stone is using soaring concrete shells held high up 
on thin-stem columns, delicate parasols against the sky. 

The truest consistency actually is in the elegant, fanciful 
favor of his work. Once a staunch enlistee in the New York 
division of the International Style—and considered one of its 
brightest lieutenants, at that—he mustered himself out about 
ten years ago. Today, with the help of his wife and chief 
assistant, Maria Torch Stone, he continues happily to stalk 
his own kind of sparkle and expansive style in architecture. 
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RENDERINGS BY GRAHAM RUST 


As the first building of its new capital, Islamabad, in the 
northern part of West Pakistan, the Pakistani government 
significantly has decided to build an Institute of Nuclear 
Science. To assist, they—also significantly—have called in 
American engineers and suppliers, plus a firm of German 
engineers in the atomic field, plus both Ed Stone Sr. and Jr. 
The younger Stone, 29, whose headquarters are in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., will do the landscaping, and is already 
establishing nurseries on the site in Pakistan to provide 
materials. 

Stone Sr., for this design, looked upward to the sun for 
inspiration. To fend off its blazing heat in summer he will 
first build an immense concrete parasol, then tuck all his 
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buildings in the shade underneath. The parasol will also ex- 
tend out to provide a colonnade walk on both sides of the 
building group, and, of course, will neatly tie together the 
various architectural units as well. 

Stone will use a podium for buried parking and services, 
and will house the reactor in a circular building. There will be 
some translucent domes to enliven the parasol’s shade. For 
the landscaping and pools, Stone has in mind the effect 
fancied by the Mogul emperors in the delectable water gar- 
dens they built in centuries past. 

Engineers: Burns & Roe, Inc. . 
Reactor supplier: American Machine & Foundry Atomics. 
Nuclear engineers: Leybold, G.M.B.H. 
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Statehouse 


When the North Carolina state legislators 
move out of their old Greek Revival Capitol 
building into the new structure Stone and 
his associates are providing for them, they 
may be in for something of a personal re- 
vival themselves. This is a building planned 
both ingeniously and luxuriously for effi- 
cient traffic, with the statesmen removed 
but not hidden from spectators. Stone ac- 
complishes this by slicing the building into 
horizontal layers of use: the buried level, 
under the podium, is for parking and serv- 
ice facilities; the first floor belongs to the 
legislators, with two assembly rooms and in- 
dividual private offices around the periphery 
of the building, plus committee rooms and 
dining facilities which look inward to land- 
scaped atriums two stories high. The public 
never really penetrates this level, except by 
appointment with representatives; instead 
they are lifted immediately to the third and 
fourth floors, where they are provided spa- 
cious facilities for watching the law-makers 
from galleries overlooking the two main 
halls. Also upstairs are an auditorium for 
public meetings, a lounge, a lunchroom for 
the public, and a landscaped roof. 

The new statehouse will be fitted nicely 
into the Capitol Group by closing a street 
between its site and the old Capitol, and 
creating a park to link the two buildings. 
Associate architects: Holloway-Reeves & 
Associates. 
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Hotel 


For a steep bluff overlooking the Pacific between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, Stone has designed a three-story hotel village 
with a saw-tooth plan which ensures every room a view of 
the friendly Pacific. On the inland side will be cloistered 
gardens for each of the large units, including swimming 
pools. To descend to the beach, hotel guests will wander to 
an elevator tower to the north, and be gently, electrically 
dropped. 

To shade—and erase—automobiles, the architect plans to 
build lattice-roofed garages on the inland side of the site, 
woven with aluminum strips. The hotel will be built of rein- 
forced concrete in a simple modular design, and when com- 
pleted will be the first—but almost certainly not the last— 
resort hotel on this presently unexploited shore. 
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Civic center 


In an 18-acre civic center created by diverting the main 
street of Tulsa (ForuM, Feb. ’56), the southwest oil city 


will this fall begin the construction of an adjustable arena 
to seat from 6,000 to 10,000 people, plus a smaller auditorium 


for 1,400. Both facilities will be housed in a simple rectangu- 
lar structure with a steel frame roof spanning the entire 
width of the building—242 feet. Inside, the enormous ceiling 
will be divided into pyramid-shaped coffers, concealing all 


framing, lighting, catwalks, etc. 


Other buildings projected later for the Tulsa civic center, 


and represented in the model below, include a library, office 


buildings, and perhaps a legitimate theater, as well as gov- 
ernmental structures. 
Associate architects: Murray-Jones-Murray. 
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Office building 


Tiers of parabolic concrete arches will surround this head- 
quarters for a California financial organization. Four feet 
behind this stuctural and shading wall will be clear glass; 
between the glass line and the arches on each floor will be 
installed a continuous planting bed with watering facilities 
piped around the perimeter of the building. The anticipated 
result: a series of hanging gardens of flowering shrubs and 
semitropical vegetation over Wilshire Boulevard. 

The building, now under construction, also leaves room 
out front for a public plaza, a large fountain, and more of 
the abundant landscaping—the first real plaza on Wilshire 
Boulevard, an architectural public service and prestige device 
imported from the East. 


| 


Abbey 


Our Lady of Mepkin Abbey is to be a self- 
ordered, self-sufficient, and self-built island 
of contemplation for 150 monks of the 
Trappist order. To be erected on a planta- 
tion of several thousand acres, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Luce, the large cen- 
tral structure will be surrounded by enor- 
mous live oaks dripping with Spanish moss, 
and will overlook the winding serenity of 
the Cooper River in South Carolina. A series 
of cloistered courtyards will complete the 
environment for living the inner life. 

Materials selected are easy ones to 
handle, because professionals in the build- 
ing trades cannot be used. With the excep- 
tion of doors, windows, and simple cabinet- 
work, everything will be local concrete 
block and brick. Only the domes appear to 
present any construction problem, and Stone 
has recommended that they can be built 
without centering by the brothers, by using 
swift-setting epoxy cement on the concen- 
tric rings of concrete blocks. 
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UPPER 
SCHOOL 


« Beirut, Lebanon is the city of this American institution, 
which currently shares the campus of the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut. It is to be removed to a hilltop site com- 

manding a lordly view of the Mediterranean. 
; For the 1,200 students, Stone will provide 16 classroom 
buildings of six rooms each, circular buildings with the 
student seats arranged facing inward. Each in effect will be 
a small auditorium, with daylighting from the rear and over- 
head. Access will be from central rotundas, and the composi- 
tion of buildings will be unified by an elliptical sheltered 
walkway, shading the fierce Lebanese sun, A large gym- 
nasium and the underclass dormitories will be rectangular 
buildings, but the architect adapted the circular classroom 
unit for the large auditorium, the library, the student union 
buildings, and the administration building. 

The stony site will be used to advantage under the rein- 
forced concrete buildings. All floors on ground level will be 
native stone, and the entire campus will be organized by 
stone terraces, with lagoons, cascades, and olive groves at 
various levels. Work has begun on the site, and Stone’s office 
is now turning out the final working drawings. 

Landscape architect: Edward D. Stone Jr. 
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estimated fallout pattern for the U.S. two days after an accurate, full-scale attack, dispersed by prevailing winds. 
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Technology 


Fallout shelters: 
why, where, and how? 


Some 160 million persons would probably die if a U.S. totally without civil defense 
were subjected to a large-scale nuclear attack. With a comprehensive system of 
fallout and blast shelters, fatalities could be reduced to 25 million or less. 


How could shelters save 135 million people? 


Only a relatively small percentage of the fatalities in a nuclear explosion is due 
to the bomb blast, itself. At Hiroshima and Nagasaki, most deaths were caused 
not by blast, but by direct radiation, fallout, burns, and flying debris. Although 
no shelter less than about 600 feet underground can give blast protection from a 
large bomb at ground zero, a simple shelter will give good protection against fallout 
and flash burns, and can be designed to give sufficient blast protection for the 
gray areas between the direct blast and the fallout regions. 


Won’t people in prime target areas be killed anyway? 


There can be no positive prediction as to which areas of the U.S. might be sub- 
jected to fallout only, and which might be subjected to blast. Hence people in 
prime target areas may suffer no more than fallout. 


Should we have small-family fallout shelters or large-group fallout shelters? 


We must have both types, in large numbers, and in all locations. The maximum 
warning time for an intercontinental ballistics missile is about 15 minutes. If an 
attack does come—and it may be at any hour of day or night—there may not be 
time to reach the shelter of one’s choice, so the nearest one will have to serve. After 
a blast there is a half-hour or upward before fallout sets in, but to assume that this 
time may be used to move around in is to assume that the blast and fallout areas 
can be accurately predicted. 


What are the prospects for survival after an attack? 


Once the radiation level has dropped off—two weeks is sufficient—the prospects 
are fairly good. Civil defense has proposed that government-held stores of excess 
farm produce be relocated in convenient, protected locations for distribution in the 
event of an emergency. Any foodstuffs not subject to direct contact with radio- 
active material or simple spoilage will be perfectly good and contaminated water 
may be reclaimed through the use of normal municipal water-purification treatment 
and ion exchange-type water softeners. 


How does one learn about fallout-shelter construction? 


Several available publications provide adequate information on the construction 
of an effective family shelter. With various interest groups warming to the occa- 
sion, there is even competition among manufacturers. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case with large-scale shelters. The “OCDM [Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization] Guide for Architects and Engineers” is a good 
basic booklet, but it does not provide enough of the detailed, professional informa- 
tion which should be available. 


Fallout shelter material is available at Civil Defense offices in the following loca- 
tions: Harvard, Mass.; Olney, Md.; Thomasville, Ga.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Denton, 
Tex.; Denver, Col.; Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Everett, Wash. 
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‘To remedy this situation in part, here 
are some of the general principles and 
considerations which the construction 
of a large fallout shelter may entail: 


RADIATION SHIELDING 

A barrier with. sufficient mass to re- 
duce gamma radiation to an acceptable 
level must be placed between the source 
and the person or persons to be pro- 
tected. This barrier may be in one or 
several layers, but will generally be on 
all six sides (walls, floor, roof) and, 
therefore, require a shielded entrance 
of some sort. 


MATERIALS 

Almost any material may be used for 
shielding, but those with low cost and 
high density (most pounds per cubic 
foot) are best: 3 inches of lead gives 
the same protection as 2 feet of con- 
crete or 5 feet of water. Mass rather 
than strength is the criterion where 
fallout alone is concerned; low-strength 
concrete is just as suitable as high- 
strength. 


PROTECTION FACTOR 

Protection given is rated by a “protec- 
tion factor,” i.e., the relative rate of 
protection received in the protected lo- 
cation as opposed to the amount re- 
ceived in an exposed location. A pro- 
tection factor of 500 means, simply, 
that the shelter cuts the radiation to 
1/500th of that outside. A factor of 
1000 or better will give virtual im- 
munity; a factor of 100 is the effective 
minimum to be of any real value. 


CORE CONCEPT 

Because the intensity of radiation 
falls off so quickly, it is feasible to 
place a small shelter with a high pro- 
tection factor within a larger area giv- 
ing less protection. During the early, 
critical period the small, safer shelter 
is used; later, the larger shelter area 
with better living conditions is used. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


(For the effects of various radiation 
dosages on the human body and a rough 
correlation of protection factor and 
building type, see charts on page 133). 


RADIATION DETECTION 
Devices for measuring individual and 
genera! shelter roentgen levels, both ac- 
cumulated and temporal, are available 
from the Bendix Corp., 3130 Wasson 
Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FALLOUT LOCATION 

The intensity of radiation, like that of 
light, is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance—i.e., at twice 
the distance, the intensity drops to one- 
fourth. Therefore, the distance of ac- 
cumulated fallout from a shelter area 
is of the utmost importance. As this 
distance is affected by the configuration 
of a building and its relation to other 
buildings and the ground, these factors 
must also be considered when anticipat- 
ing radiation levels. For example (as- 
suming an isolated building and all 
other factors equal): The basement of 
a 20-story structure will offer more pro- 
tection than that of a 10-story struc- 
ture, since the fallout sitting on the 
roof is farther away. 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 

Radio: For Conelrad reception. Will 
need its own power, and an outside 
aerial to insure good reception. /nter- 
communication: Some sort of intercom- 
munication device is needed for build- 
ings with a number of related fallout 
shelters; an existing house phone, with 
its own power supply, may suffice. 


SPECIAL BUILDING TYPES AND PROBLEMS 
Multistory buildings: Most basement 
areas offer excellent protection, but, be- 
cause of the density of occupancy, addi- 
tional shelter space will probably be re- 
quired if the structure is over 12 stories 
in height. For this, upper floor space 
may have to be used. Glass and curtain- 
wall construction, however, give almost 
no protection. But, if outside corridor 
walls are heavy enough or special shield- 
ing is installed, then corridors, service 
rooms, or elevator lobbies can become 
good shelters (see sketch, page 177). 
Single-story buildings: These offer 
little natural shelter space, but an un- 
derground or especially constructed 
shelter within the building may often 
be added at relatively little cost or diffi- 


culty. Such shelters may be used for 
special purposes, such as storage or 
recreation areas in peacetime as well— 
as, for instance, in schools. 

Hospitals: Because of their elaborate 
interior spaces, hospitals may offer good 
protection in certain areas; but, if the 
hospital is to remain operational, nearly 
all functional space must be shielded. 
Because very few rooms, other than 
those holding patients, need natural 
light, this is not a difficult problem in 
new construction. 

Underground parking garages: Can 
become excellent natural fallout shelters 
with little additional construction. 

Subways: The historic scene of the 
bomb shelter may not be a good fallout 
shelter. Sidewalk ventilation open- 
ings may allow the fallout to drop right 
in, even if entrances are shielded. In the 
event of fire, subways could turn into 
blast furnaces. 

Entrances: Must be shielded. This 
may involve the use of massive doors, 
but as fallout cannot turn corners, over- 
lapping parallel walls and/or right- 
angle turns will do the job. If the 
shelter is strong enough to resist the 
collapse of the building on top of it, 
a distant escape exit is an obvious 
necessity. As a minimum, local build- 
ing codes should be complied with for 
the sizes of entrances and exits. 

Decontamination area: Should be in- 
cluded. Anyone going in and out of the 
shelter after fallout has started must 
change clothes and wash in this area 
to prevent contamination of shelter 
area. 

Stair towers and elevators shafts: 
Difficult to protect. Most of them will 
require modification to serve as shelter 
areas as they are open from top to 
bottom. 


FOOD SUPPLY 

Amount: A two-week supply of non- 
perishable food must be stored for each 
proposed occupant of the shelter. Cost: 
About $1 per day per person. Storage 
space: About 2 cubic feet per person, 
unless concentrated foods are used, in 
which case even less space will be re- 
quired. Dispensing: Must be controlled. 
Some sort of cafeterial setup may be 
convenient, since as much food as pos- 
sible should be served warm. In build- 
ings with shelters on several floors, 
food service may be communal or by 


individual floor, depending largely upon 
the safety and convenience of inter- 
shelter travel. 


WATER SUPPLY 

Amount: At least one-half gallon of 
potable water per day should be avail- 
able for each occupant and at least an- 
other half-gallon should be available 
for hygienic purposes. As long as radio- 
active material does not actually come 
in contact with it, the water will re- 
main potable. 

Source: Any covered container, such 
as a well or storage tank containing pre- 
fallout water, is a potential source. As 
public services are subject both to 
failure and contamination, they cannot 
be counted on. It is essential that the 
controls to storage tanks or wells be 
located within the shelter itself. Tank 
water should be part of the normal 
water distribution system to assure con- 
tinual freshness, but it must be cut off 
from unprotected outside supply in the 
event of an emergency. For smaller 
quantities individual containers may be 
used. 

Contaminated water: Water sources 
which have been in contact with radio- 
active dust may be suitable for wash- 
ing and sanitation purposes. 


SANITATION 
General: There are two potential prob- 
lems: probable lack of water and pos- 
sible damage to municipal sewage sys- 
tems. Yet it is essential that exemplary 
sanitary conditions be maintained in 
any group shelter. Epidemics present a 
tremendous danger. Lavatories: One 
per each 50 occupants. Washing and 
sponge bathing may be accomplished 
with basins and pitchers or buckets, if 
necessary. Toilets: One toilet for each 
70 persons is minimal for large shel- 
ters; one for each 35 is preferable. 
Because of the probable lack of water, 
some type of chemical toilet or system 
of disposable containers is advisable. 
Building codes often prohibit septic 
tanks, but an emergency septic tank 
of some sort may be permitted. Gar- 
bage: May be disposed of in the same 
manner as sewage. Trash: Should be 
placed in tightly covered containers and 
removed from the shelter as often as 
necessary, although an incinerator may 
be used if available. Vent pipes: Re- 
quire blast valves to protect the equip- 
ment from damage due to overpressure. 
continued on page 177 
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The crater formed in hard rock 
by a 10-megaton surface burst 
is over 2,000 feet in diameter 
and over 200 feet in depth. The 
fireball, the intensely hot and 
luminous mass of the explosion, 
is over 3 miles in diameter. Over- 
pressures are caused by the great 
force with which air is displaced 
by the explosion. The term in- 
cludes both differences in air 
pressure above normal atmos- 
pheric pressure and high winds. 
Deaths usually occur at over- 
pressures of 100 psi, but severe 
internal injuries can result from 
overpressures of 7 psi. 


More fallout is created by a 
surface burst than in either an 
air or subsurface burst. The ez- 
tent and nature of the fallout 
depends on a number of other 
factors as well: size of weapon, 
height of burst, etc. Radioactivity 
decreases roughly 90 per cent for 
every sevenfold increase in time 
after detonation. The chart at 
right is an idealized downwind 
fallout pattern for a 10-megaton 
surface burst. 


Radiation level is reduced by 
the following: by increasing dis- 
tance from fallout material, by 
introducing shielding, and by the 
passage of time. As the mass of 
shielding material determines its 
effectiveness, heavy construction 
such as solid concrete will give 
more protection than a light 
wood stud. Because the intensity 
of radioactivity falls so quickly 
with distance, a relatively small 
increase in distance can mean a 
great improvement in protection. 
Thus, the middle floors of a 
high-rise building can offer good 
protection from fallout with little 
modification. 
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Blast and heat effects: 10-megaton surface burst 


DAMAGE TO BEAR- 
ING WALL BLDG. 


complete destruction up 
to 4.5 miles from 
ground zero. 


building beyond repair 
from 4.5 — miles 
from ground zero. 


major repairs necessary 
from 56 — 8.7 miles 
from ground zero. 


light damage from 8.7 
- $81.7 miles from 
ground zero. 


DAMAGE TO CUR- 
TAIN WALL BLDG. 


complete destruction up 
to 4.2 miles from 
ground zero. 


building beyond repair 
from 4.2 — 5.0 miles 
from ground zero. 


major repairs necessary 
from 5.0 — 8.7 miles 
from ground zero. 


light damage from 8.7 
- 881 miles from 
ground zero. 


OVERPRESSURES 


7 psi and up; wind 


velocity over 215 mph. 


2.5 -— 7 psi; wind ve- 
locity 86-215 mph. 


1.5 — 2.5 psi; wind ve- 
locity 52-86 mph. 


under 1.5 psi; wind ve- 
locity up to 52 mph. 


Dose rate from nuclear fallout: 10-megaton surface burst 


MILES FROM 


GROUND ZERO H + 1 HR.* 
R/HR** 


(APPROX.) 


R/HR 


33 6600 62.7 
55 2200 20.9 


105 660 6.27 


R/HR R/HR 


BURNS 


third degree (skin and 
tissue-below-skin char- 
ring) up to 13.2 miles 
from ground zero. 


second degree (skin 
blistering) from 13.2 - 
15 miles from ground 
zero. 


first degree (like sun- 
burn) from 15 — 18.6 
miles from ground zero. 


H + 48 HRS. H +2 WEEKS EFFECTS*** 


5.94 over 600—few if any survivors. 
1.98 300-600 —severe sickness and 


many deaths. 


594 200-800—sickness and some 


deaths. 


170 230 2.09 198 
308 66 059 


100-200—some sickness. 
0-100—no obvious effects. 
*one hour after detonation 


**roentgens per hour 
***cumulative radiation dose received over whole body in four days or less 


Protection from fallout provided by various building areas (as found) 


CHANCES OF SURVIVAL 


HEAVY 
FALLOUT 


PROTECTION 
FACTOR* 


MEDIUM 
FALLOUT 


LIGHT 


AREA FALLOUT 


Subbasement of multistory building.** Excellent Excellent Excellent 


250-1,000 Good 


1,000 or more 


Basement of multistory building. Cen- 
tral areas of upper floors (excluding 
top three floors) of high-rise build- 
ings with heavy floors and exterior 
walls. 


Excellent Excellent 


Central areas of basements (with 
partially exposed walls) of multistory 
buildings. Central areas of upper 
floors (excluding top floor) of multi 
story buildings with heavy floors and 
exterior walls. 


50-250 Excellent 


Central areas of upper floors (exclud- Poor Good 
ing top floor) of multistory buildings 
with light floors and exterior walls. 


Basements of small buildings: one or 2-10 Poor Fair 
two story. 


Above-ground areas of light residen- 
tial structures. 


2 or less Nil Nil Fair 


*Protection factor is the relative reduction in radiation that would be received in a protected location, compared 
to the amount received in an exposed location, 
**Multistory means three to ten stories. High-rise means greater than ten stories. 
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! The city tree 


How and what to plant to shade the endless pavement of our urban environment. 


BY LAWRENCE HALPRIN 


‘ 


BRUCE DavIDSON— MACNUM 


DMITRI KESSEL-—-LIFE 
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In the deep woods (1) trees lead a tranquil life. Leaves 
fall and mulch the ground, protecting the roots. Aging 
wood also falls, decays, and increases the organic content 
of the soil, Because of high transpiration (emission of 
water vapor from the leaves), a relatively high humidity 
is built up. The air is pure and clear and the transpira- 
tion through leaf pores is constant and unimpeded. There 
is group protection from winds in the forest to prevent 
excessive drying. The natural filtered shade is advanta- 
geous for the growth of seedlings, keeping them from 
being baked by the hot, dry sun. Animals deposit fertili- 
zers, the ground is spongy and absorbent, and rains are 
easily retained so that the moisture so necessary for the 
intake of foods is stored. Birds and air currents dissemi- 
nate the tree seeds and help establish a plant community 
whose ecology is quite perfectly balanced. 


But, away from home... 


The tree in the city, however (2), has an almost wholly 
hostile environment. The roots are completely covered 
by pavement—no water or air can reach them and plant 
foods are inaccessible. Through Venturi action on city 
streets they are often subjected to cold, drying winds and 
drafts. Planted singly, they cannot protect each other. 

City air is poisoned by gas fumes, smoke, heavy de- 
posits of soot, smog, and coal dust, which coat the leaves, 
preventing transpiration and the absorption of carbon 
dioxide from which they manufacture food through photo- 
synthesis. Residues from these chemicals concentrate on 
leaves and in the soil, creating destructive effects. This is 
harmful not only to trees but to humans as well. But the 
trees cannot escape to the country on weekends—nor can 
they retreat into a controlled environment of their own 
choosing. 

In spite of these difficulties, trees can be successfully 
planted in urban conditions. With proper care and under- 
standing of their needs we can make successful urban 
green belts, streets lined with trees, parkways, and small 
urban parks to help soften the overwhelming scale of 
hard, unyielding materials in our cities. The urban tree, 
however, has to be carefully chosen for hardiness, recu- 
perative powers, and all-around toughness. (For a list 
of 12 of the most troublefree trees for cities, see pages 
136 and 137.) In addition, careful attention to the physi- 
ology (3) and technical requirements of city trees—care 
in planting, maintenance, and feeding—is essential in the 
inevitable battle to keep the toughest trees alive and 
thriving. 

Throughout history, designers have had two differing 
attitudes toward the planting of trees. Long before Le 
Notre made his beautiful gardens in France, trees were 
planted architectonically. In Persia, in ancient Egypt, 
and in India trees were grouped formally in precise rows 
which derived from the linear qualities of irrigation 
systems. French gardens were equally orderly but for 
different reasons. Theirs was a play of spaces which used 
trees: pleached (4) as high hedges; pollarded (5) for 
continuous canopies; orange trees in huge pots; parterres 
de broderies carpeting the ground. To these landscapists, 

continued on page 138 
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THE CITY TREE 


1. Acer platanoides — Norway 
Maple. A wide round-headed, 
densely foliaged tree. Leaves are 
five-lobed, quite large, and deep 
green, turning a golden yellow in 
the fall. A fine tree for a sym- 
metrical, clean, impenetrable look. 
Height 40 feet, spread 35 feet. 


2. Aesculus hippocastanum — 
Horse Chestnut. The famous tree 
which grows on the Champs Ely- 
sées. The flowers bloom like white 
candles in May, coming out with 
the lovers. A wonderful tree with 
a handsome, five-fingered leaf, ti 
grows up to 50 feet high with a 


a 


:0-foot spread. 


3. Ailanthus altissima —Chinese 
Tree of Heaven. The tree that 
grows in Brooklyn will grow any- 
where. It has a fine tropical qual- 
ity and handsome fruits which 
hang in clusters. Thin, very often 
multistemmed, finely divided leaves. 
Height 40 feet, spread 85 feet. 


4. Carpinus betulus—Zuropean 
'Hornbeam. A fine tree for shear- 
ing and pleaching. This was the 
tree used mostly in Versailles for 
the high hedges pleached down the 
allees. A smali, elegant leaf and a 
clean, upright, black-barked trunk. 
Height 35 feet, spread 25 feet. 


5. Fraxinus pennsylvatica lan- 
ceolata—Grecen Ash. A good, all- 
around, tough, vigorous tree. 
The bark is most interesting: 
marked . diagonally, and quite 
black in color. Height 35 feet, 
spread 30 feet. 


6. Ginkgo biloba — Maidenhat 
Tree. A living fossil which. owes 
its life to the fact it has been 
planted for centuries in the tem 
ple gardens of China. The ladies 
of this species produce evil-smell 
ing fruits, so use only the male. 
Height 60 feet, spread 35 feet. 
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7. Gleditsia triacanthos—Honey 
Locust. Very high-headed, spread- 
ing, umbrella-shaped tree with a 
beautiful silhouette, deep black 
bark, and fine-textured leaves. 
Tough and handsome. Height 50 
feet, spread 40 feet. 


8. Platanus acerifolia— London 
Plane Tree, Sycamore. The most 
planted street tree in North Amer- 
ica. It can be sheared, pleached, 
or pollarded with excellent effects, 
withstands winds and soot admi- 
rably. Other excellent sycamores: 
Platinus orientalis, the Oriental 
Plane Tree, platinus racemosa, 
the California Plane Tree. Height 
50 feet, spread 40 feet. 


9. Quercus borealis — Red Oak. 
The best of the oaks for city con- 
ditions, clean, handsome, upright, 
and all-American. A deeply ser- 
rated leaf which turns a brilliant 
red in the fall. Height 50 feet, 
spread 40 feet. 


10. Tilia cordata—Linden Bass 
wood. The famous “Unter den Lin- 
den” tree, an extremely popular 
street tree in Europe. A beautiful 
round shape, handsome heart- 
shaped leaves, and delightful small 
flowers. The American species, 
Tilia Americana (called bass- 
wood), makes some of the tasti- 
est honey in the world. Height 
50 feet, spread 80 feet. 


11. Salix babylonica— Weeping 
Willow. Actually a native of 
China, this willow is not good for 
a street tree but is wonderful for 
small parks, playgrounds, back- 
yard gardens. Its long, yellow, 
whiplike twigs have a fine color 
when the leaves have fallen. 
Height 30 feet, spread $0 feet. 


12. Zelkova serrata — Japanese 
Zelkova. Very much like the Amer- 
ican elm in its shape and leaf, 
though smaller, and can be used 
in its place since it is not suscep- 
tible to the Dutch elm disease. 
Height 45 feet, spread 50 feet. 
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plants were materials which they employed in the careful 
delineation of spaces—not because they loved or even 
respected nature, but because they enjoyed domination 
over her. 

The other landscape attitude in history has been ro- 
mantic, soft, naturalistic—trees used as organic forms, 
untrimmed, unpruned, left to grow naturally in clumps 
or groupings, simulating as much as possible the group- 
ing of trees in natural woodlands, In this tradition are 
Chinese and Japanese gardens, the romantic effusions of 
the English landscape, Capability Brown’s eighteenth- 
century clumps of trees. Our large parks in this country 
owe their designs mostly to this romantic attitude, but 
our plazas and street trees on the whole hark back to 
the architectural planting of Versailles and Egypt. 


What to... 

Whichever esthetic attitude the designer takes, there 
are several basic physical demands which become clear 
in inserting trees in the cityscape. Street trees are nor- 
mally planted 25 to 40 feet apart, but this often has to be 
varied a great deal to conform to buried utility lines, 
driveways, light standards, building entrances. Sometimes 
trees can be planted much closer together, especially if 
they are kept fed and trimmed. Plantings in rows 10 feet 
apart, or in bosques, create an effective and handsome 
canopy, strongly massed and most effective in establish- 
ing a street facade of trees (6). Trees in plazas and small 
parks have much more flexibility in their manner of place- 
ment. Groupings in bosques, either pollarded or pleached, 
can define a space far more successfully than the linear 
quality of trees in rows. Treated as high hedges, they en- 
close spaces as walls of green; grouped, they can be or- 
ganized carefully into symmetrical architectonic masses 
or placed loosely in a green square (7, 8). 


How to... 


Here are some points to remember in selecting tree 
sizes for street planting: 

First, measure and specify sizes correctly. Size of a 
tree is indicated by caliper, height, and ball size, i.e.: 
6 inch caliper (9), 24 feet high, 6 foot ball. Normally the 
ball size in feet equals the caliper of the trunk in inches. 
Second, compute the weight of the ball to anticipate 
handling problems, To do this, square the diameter of the 
ball (in inches) ; multiply by the depth of ball (again in 
inches) ; subtract one-third from the total; multiply the 
total by .075. For example, a 3 foot ball, 30 inches deep, 
will weigh: 

36? X 30 = 38880 

38880 — 38880 = 25920 25920 X .075 = 1944 Ib. 


3 
The best size for normal planting is 2- to 3-inch cali- 
per. These trees are large enough to be seen, but do not 
suffer great shock in moving. For large trees (6 to 10 
inch caliper, 30 to 35 feet high) the ball size should be 
6 to 8 feet in diameter. These trees, because of their 
large size, “reset” poorly after shift and change. They 
need special care in moving and maintenance. However, 
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for special quick effects against large buildings, they 
often need to be planted. On the other hand, very small 
trees (1 inch caliper, 8 feet high), although inexpensive, 
are almost defenseless against vandalism, another peril 
to trees in the city. 


Transplanting and tenderness 


City trees demand pruning, the selective removal of 
wood. At the outset, when transplanting, it is wise to re- 
move about one-third to one-quarter of the tree’s wood to 
reduce water loss through the leaves, since the roots are 
unable to offset this loss. This is major: one oak tree 
gives off 120 tons of water through its leaves per year. 
Pruning can also achieve architectonic qualities and keep 
trees within limited city sizes. 

Even after a good strong start, city trees can triumph 
only if they get tender loving care consistently. Trees 
need to be watered, sprayed, and admired. 

Young trees should be saturated once a week with 
water, mature trees thoroughly soaked once a month. Fer- 
tilizer should be applied to both young and old in the 
early spring before they leaf out, and at least once again 
during the summer (10). Liquid fertilizers such as fish 
emulsions (a 15-15-15 mix) are best for ease of applica- 
tion, but a good bagged commercial fertilizer with a 10- 
8-6 content is acceptable. Applications of about 3 pounds 
per caliper inch are desirable. It is possible also to spray 
fertilizers on the leaves, and for certain nutritional de- 
ficiencies injections can be made into the trunk of the 
tree. 

Spraying for diseases is a continuous process and 
should be done before insects or fungi seriously weaken 
the tree. As a general principle there are two types of in- 
sects—sucking and chewing. Sucking insects can be con- 
trolled by melathiane with a miscible oil; chewing insects, 
by DDT. Most fungus infections can be controlled with 
one of the copper compounds. 


Protection at root 


Devices for maintaining aeration space and growth 
space around the trunks have received a lot of ingenious 
design attention (11, 12, 13). Metal gratings are favor- 
ites in Paris. Many European cities use cobbles or Bel- 
gian blocks, laid dry a fraction of an inch apart. Bricks 
laid in sand or specially cast concrete blocks with holes 
also can be used. 

All these techniques—and techniques perhaps yet to be 
invented—can enhance the rich texture and pattern of 
the city’s outdoor floor, and can also lend distinction to 
trees in the city. The decorative possibilities, of course, 
are vast, but again, the basic choice of tree must be 
sound, and tree hygiene must be maintained. As in the 
health and appearance of city people, as opposed to country 
people, a little more attention must be paid. 


Lawrence Halprin is a noted landscape architect who grew up in 
New York but transplanted himself to San Francisco, where he 
conducts a very successful practice. His last Forum contribution, 
also about urban landscape design, appeared in November 1959. 
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> = The Emhart headquarters signals a shift 
AS wo to a “composite” concept of design. 
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SOM’s new structural mix 
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Most new buildings cluster around one 
of modern architecture’s magnetic 
poles: “to each function a form,” cr 
“universal space.” This new building by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, however, 
resists polarization, and lays claim to a 
temperate zone between the extremes. 

Emhart Manufacturing Co.’s head- 
quarters, when completed in the fall of 
1962, will look across at the deservedly 
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famous main offices of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. (also by 
SOM) in rural Bloomfield, Conn. Com- 
parisons are inevitable and instructive. 

Connecticut General gives separate 
forms to two functions, the building 
and its flanking parking lots. Emhart’s 
autos, on the other hand, will be right 
in the building, or rather, under it, 
among the Nervi-esque concrete columns 


on which the building is raised up. Con- 
necticut General’s curtain wall is set 
close into the structure, while Emhart’s 
frame is thrown outward 3 feet be- 
yond its uninterrupted glass walls. And 
where the former is an orthodox, pure 
metal-and-glass building, the latter uses 
an unorthodox combination of struc- 
tures. It is neither a “steel” building 
nor a “concrete” one, but a mix. Steel 


Protos: © EZRA STOLLER 
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EMHART HEADQUARTERS 


not only reinforces concrete in the main 
structure, but also frames the roof; the 
machine shop, an island surrounded by 
office space, is steel-framed throughout. 

Articulation of different uses is sub- 
ordinated in Emhart’s plan. The shop 
in which Emhart packaging machinery 
is developed and tested, for example, 
is treated as a building within a build- 
ing barely interrupting the roof line. It 
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penetrates downward to ground level 
instead, yielding direct access to trucks 
in the bargain (see drawings, opposite). 

A well-defined tradition of design 
sought perfection at Connecticut Gen- 
eral. But at Emhart, SOM seems to be 
testing architectural ingredients of a 
new order. The building shows a readi- 
ness to accept and synthesize elements 
from various traditions that, by habit, 


have come to be regarded as antitheti- 
cal, It seems to signal a shift from 
“either/or” to “both/and” thinking, 
from integral architecture to an archi- 
tecture that is composite in concept, in 
spatial organization as well as in ma- 
terials and techniques. Though the Em- 
hart headquarters does not look like a 
revolutionary building, it may, like 
Lever House, prove to be one. 


Treelike columns of concrete were redesigned 
after model (photo above) was built. Now 
four ribs in each capital support 42-foot- 
square floor sections (drawings, right). Fas- 
cias are white aggregate; fixed glass is gray. 
Retaining walls are granite aggregate. 
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EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Bloomfield, Conn. ARCHITECTS: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill; William S. Brown 
(partner in charge), Gordon Bunshaft (design 
partner), Allan Labie (project manager), 
Natalie deBlois (design assistant). ENGINEERS: 
Paul Weidlinger; Weiskopf & Pickworth (struc- 
tural) ; Syska & Hennessy (mechanical). 
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Why parks 
live or die 


BY JANE JACOBS 


In this second and final article ex- 
cerpted from her book, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities (to be 
published November 3 by Random 
House), FORUM Associate Editor Jane 
Jacobs upsets some conventional ideas 
about city parks, and suggests ways 
they can make sounder contributions to 
civie life. 


Conventionally, neighborhood parks or 
parklike open spaces are considered to 
be boons conferred on the deprived 
populations of cities. Let us turn this 
thought around, and consider city parks 
to be deprived places that need the 
boon of lite and appreciation conferred 
on them. 

Parks can be delightful features of 
city districts, and economic assets as 
well, but pitifully few are. For every 
Rittenhouse Square in Philadelphia, or 
Rockefeller Plaza or Washington Square 
in New York, or Prado in Boston, or 
their loved equivalents in other cities, 
there are dozens of dispirited neigh- 
borhood vacuums called parks, eaten 
around with decay, little used, unloved. 
As a woman in Indiana said when 
asked if she liked the town square: 
“Nobody there but dirty old men who 
spit tobacco juice and try to look up 
your skirt.” 

It is necessary, in understanding city 
parks, to junk the false reassurance 
that neighborhood parks are real estate 
stabilizers or community anchors. Parks 
are not automatically anything, and 
least of all are these volatile elements 
stabilizers of values or of neighbor- 
hoods. 

Philadelphia affords almost a con- 
trolled experiment on this point. When 
Penn laid out the city, he placed at its 
center the square now occupied by City 
Hall, and at equal distances from this 
center he placed four residential! 
squares, What has become of these 
four, all the same age, the same size, 
the same original use, and as nearly 
the same in presumed advantages of 
location as they could be made? Their 
fates are wildly different. 

The best known of Penn’s four 
squares is Rittenhouse Square, a be- 
loved, successful, much-used park, one 


Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 
Copyright © 1961 by Jane Jacobs. 


of Philadelphia’s greatest assets today, 
the center of a fashionable neighbor- 
hood—indeed, the only old neighbor- 
hood in Philadelphia which is spontane- 
ously rehabilitating its edges and ex- 
tending its real estate values. 

The second of Penn’s little parks is 
Franklin Square, the city’s Skid Row 
park where the homeless, the unem- 
ployed, and the people of indigent lei- 
sure gather amid the adjacent flop- 
houses, cheap hotels, missions, second- 
hand clothing stores, pawn shops, em- 
ployment agencies, tattoo parlors, bur- 
lesque houses, and eateries. This park 
and its users are both seedy but it is 
not a dangerous or “crime” park. Nev- 
ertheless, it has hardly worked as an 
anchor to real estate values or to social 
stability: its neighborhood is sched- 
uled for large-scale clearance. 

The third is Washington Square, the 
center of an area at one time the heart 
of downtown, but now specialized as a 
massive office center—insurance com- 
panies, publishing, advertising. Several 
decades ago Washington Square be- 
came Philadelphia’s pervert park, to the 
point where it was shunned by office 
lunchers and was an unmanageable vice 
and crime problem to park workers and 
police. In the mid-1950s it was torn up, 
closed for more than a year, and re- 
designed. In the process its users were 
dispersed, which was the intent. Today 
it gets brief and desultory use, lying 
mostly empty except at lunch on fine 
days. Beyond the rim of offices, the dis- 
trict is marked for large-scale renewal. 

The fourth of Penn’s squares has 
been whittled to a small traffic island, 
Logan Circle, in Benjamin Franklin 
Boulevard. The circle is adorned with 
a great soaring fountain and beautiful- 
ly maintained planting. Although it 1s 
mainly an elegant amenity for those 
speeding by, it gets a trickle of popula- 
tion on fine days. The district imme- 
diately adjoining the monumental cul- 
tural center of which it is a part de- 
cayed badly and has been slum-cleared. 

The varying fates of these squares— 
especially the three that remain squares 
— illustrate much about basic principles 
of the behavior of neighborhood parks. 


Diversity spells success 


Rittenhouse Square, the success, pos- 
sesses a diverse rim and diverse neigh- 
borhood hinterland. Immediately on its 
edges it has in sequence, as this is 
written, an art club with restaurant 
and galleries, a music school, an Army 
office building, an apartment house, a 
club, an old apothecary shop, a Navy 


office building which used to be a hotel, 
apartments, a church, a_ parochial 
school, apartments, a public library 
branch, apartments, a vacant site where 
town houses have been torn down for 
prospective apartments, a cultural so- 
ciety, apartments, a vacant site where 
a town house is planned, another town 
house, apartments. Immediately beyond 
the rim, in the streets leading off at 
right angles and in the next streets 
parallel, are an abundance of shops and 
services of all sorts with old houses or 
newer apartments above, mingled with 
a variety of offices. 

Does anything about this physical 
arrangement of the neighborhood affect 
the park physically? Yes. This mixture 
of uses directly produces for the park 
a mixture of users who enter and leave 
the park at different times from one 
another, The park thus possesses an in- 
tricate sequence of users. 

Joseph Guess, a Philadelphia news- 
paperman who lives at Rittenhouse 
Square and has amused himself by 
watching its use, reports it has this se- 
quence: 

“First, a few early-bird walkers who 
live beside the park take brisk strolls. 
They are shortly joined, and followed, 
by residents who cross the park on their 
way to work out of the district. Next 
come people from outside the district, 
crossing the park on their way to work 
within the neighborhood. Soon after 
these people have left the square the 
errand-goers start to come through, 
many of them lingering, and in mid- 
morning mothers and small children 
come in, along with an increasing num- 
ber of shoppers. Before noon the 
mothers and children leave, but the 
square’s population continues to grow 
because of employees on their lunch 
hour, and also because of people coming 
from elsewhere to lunch at the art club 
and the other restaurants around. In 
the afternoon mothers and children 
turn up again, the shoppers and errand- 
goers linger longer, and school children 
eventually add themselves in. In the 
later afternoon the mothers have left 
but the homeward-bound workers come 
through—first those leaving the neigh- 
borhood, and then those returning to 
it. Some of these linger. From then on 
into the evening the square gets many 
young people on dates, some who are 
dining out nearby, some who live near- 
by, some who seem to come just be- 
cause of the nice combination of liveli- 
ness and leisure. All through the day, 
there is a sprinkling of old people with 
time on their hands, some people who 
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are indigent, and various idlers.”’ 

In short, Rittenhouse Square is busy 
fairly continuously for the same basic 
reasons that a lively sidewalk is used 
continuously: because of functional di- 
versity among adjacent uses. 


A vacuum attracts blight 


Philadelphia’s Washington Square— 
the one that became a pervert park— 
affords an extreme contrast in this re- 
spect. Its rim is dominated by huge 
office buildings, and both this rim and 
its immediate hinterland lack any equi- 
valent to the diversity of Rittenhouse 
Square. The hinterland possesses a low 
density of dwellings. Washington 
Square has had in recent decades only 
one significant reservoir of potential 
users: the office workers. 

Does anything about this fact affect 
the park physically? Yes. This principal 
reservoir of users all operate on much 
the same daily time schedule, They all 
enter the district at once. They are then 
incarcerated all morning until lunch, 
and incarcerated again after lunch. 
They are absent after working hours. 
Washington Square is a vacuum most 
of the day and evening. Into it came 
what usually fills city vacuums—a form 
of blight. 

The perverts who took over Phila- 
delphia’s Washington Square did not 
kill off a vital and appreciated park. 
They did not drive out respectable 
users. They moved into an abandoned 
place and entrenched themselves. As 
this is written, the unwelcome users 
have successfully been chased away to 
find other vacuums, but this act has 
still not supplied the park with a suffi- 
cient sequence of welcome users. 

Far in the past, Washington Square 
did have a good population of users. 
But although it is still the “same” park, 
its use and essence changed completely 
when its surroundings changed. Like all 
neighborhood parks it is the creature 
of its surroundings and of the way its 
surroundings generate mutual support 
from diverse uses, or fail to generate 
such support. 

It need not have been office work 
that depopulated this park. Any single, 
overwhelmingly dominant, surrounding 
use would have had a similar effect. 
The same basic situation occurs in 
parks where residence is the over- 
whelmingly dominant neighborhood use. 
In this case, the single big daily poten- 
tial reservoir of responsible adult users 
is mothers. City parks or playgrounds 
cannot be continuously populated by 
mothers alone, any more than by office 
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workers alone. Mothers can populate 
a park significantly for about a maxi- 
mum of five hours, roughly two in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, 
and that only if they comprise a mix- 
ture of classes. Mothers’ daily tenure of 
parks is not only relatively brief but is 
circumscribed in choice of time by 
meals, housework, children’s naps and, 
very sensitively, by weather. 

A neighborhood park that is afflicted 
with functional monotony of surround- 
ings in any form is inexorably a va- 
cuum for a significant part of the day. 
And here a vicious circle takes over. 
Even if the vacuum is protected against 
various forms of human blight, it 
exerts little attraction for its limited 
potential reservoir of users. It comes to 
bore them dreadfully. In cities, liveli- 
ness and variety attract more liveliness 
and variety. 

There is one important exception to 
the rule that it takes a wide func- 
tional mixture of users to populate and 
enliven a neighborhood park through 
the day. There is one group in cities 
which, all by itself, can enjoy and popu- 
late a park long and well—although it 
seldom draws other types of users. 
These are the people with total leisure, 
people who lack even the responsibili- 
ties of home, and in Philadelphia these 
are the people of Penn’s third park, 
Franklin Square, the Skid Row park. 


A flourishing Skid Row park 


A good Skid Row park like Franklin 
Square has something to be said for it. 
Supply and demand have come together 
for once, and the accident is clearly ap- 
preciated among those who have been 
disinherited by themselves or circum- 
stance. In Franklin Square, if the 
weather permits, a day-long outdoor re- 
ception holds sway. 

Not all cities have well-developed 
Skid Row parks. New York lacks one, 
for example, although it has many 
small park fragments and playgrounds 
used primarily by bums. Possibly 
America’s biggest Skid Row park—its 
population vast compared with Franklin 
Square—is the main downtown park of 
Los Angeles, Pershing Square. This 
tells us something interesting about its 
surroundings, too. So spattered are the 
central functions of Los Angeles that 
the only element of its downtown that 
remains of full metropolitan dimen- 
sions or intensity is that of the lei- 
sured indigent. Los Angeles is fortu- 
nate that the vacuum of a disintegrated 
downtown has not been appropriated 
by predators, but has been relatively 


respectably populated by a flourishing 
Skid Row. 

But we can hardly count on polite 
Skid Rows to save all the unpopular 
parks of our cities. A generalized 
neighborhood park that is not head- 
quarters for the leisured indigent can 
become populated naturally and casually 
only by being situated very close indeed 
to where active and different currents 
of life and function come to a focus. If 
downtown, it must get shoppers, visi- 
tors, and strollers, as well as downtown 
workers. If not downtown, it must still 
be where life swirls—where there is 
work, cultural, residential, and com- 
mercial activity—as much as possible of 
everything different that cities can 
offer. The main problem of neighbor- 
hood-park planning boils down to the 
problem of nurturing diversified neigh- 
borhoods capable of using and support- 
ing parks. 

Many city districts do already pos- 
sess precisely such ignored focal points 
of life which cry out for close-by neigh- 
borhood parks or public squares. It is 
easy to identify such centers of district 
life and activity, because they are 
where people with leaflets to hand out 
choose to work (if permitted by the po- 
lice). 

But there is no point in bringing 
parks to where the people are, if in the 
process the reasons that the people are 
there are wiped out and the park is 
substituted for them. This is one of the 
basic errors in housing projects and in 
civic and cultural center design. Neigh- 
borhood parks fail to substitute in any 
way for plentiful city diversity of other 
uses. Neighborhood parks that are suc- 
cessful and show staying power never 
serve as barriers. Rather, they help knit 
together diverse surrounding func- 
tions; in the process they add another 
element to the diversity, and give some- 
thing back to their surroundings, as 
Rittenhouse Square or any other good 
park gives back. 

You can neither lie to a neighbor- 
hood park, nor reason with it. “Artists’ 
conceptions” and persuasive renderings 
can put pictures of life into proposed 
neighborhood parks or park malls, and 
verbal rationalizations can conjure up 
users who ought to appreciate them, 
but in real life only diverse surround- 
ings have the practical power of in- 
ducing a natural, continuing flow of 
life and use. Superficial architectural 
variety may look like diversity, but only 
a genuine content of economic and so- 
cial diversity, resulting in people with 
different schedules, has meaning to the 


continued on page 196 
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Three banks in one 


Chicago’s Harris Trust 
weds two old structures 
to a brand new tower. 


When Skidmore, Owings & Merrill were 
called in to plan a much needed expan- 
sion program for the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, they proposed augment- 
ing the existing 40-year-old structure, 
located on Monroe Street near the 
Loop’s financial heart, with a com- 
pletely new 23-story tower. It was de- 
cided to place the tower immediately 
to the east of the existing building, on a 
corner where the prestige of the loca- 
tion would match the glamor of the new 
design. 

From the street, it is simple enough 
to tell the old from the new (photos, 
right). Inside, however, bank and office 
floors have been so closely tied together 
that both buildings actually work, and 
look, as one. A common service core 
(plan, right) provides vertical circula- 
tion and frees a maximum of the floor 
area for offices; each floor of the new 
building connects with the correspond- 
ing floor of the old; and the entire 
mechanical-electrical installation is one 
completely rebuilt and unified plant 
from basement to penthouse. 

One of the costliest items was equal- 
izing structural deflections between the 
new and the old by adding bracing 
along the east wall of the existing 
building. Some interior columns also 
had to be reinforced to support the 
added weight of elevators extended 
three stories above the old building. 

To carry out the physical integration 
visually, SOM chose finish materials for 
remodeled areas similar to those in the 
new building. Although the space and 
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Old columned bank is now flanked by a new tower (left), a rebuilt garage (right). 
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cages were replaced with low marble counters. 


REBUILDING 


Dignified space of vriginal banking lobby 
was preserved (photos, right). But columns 
were cleaned up and counters moved back: 


new lighting was installed, and high te llers’ 


YASHIRO ISHIMOTO 


(oTHERS) 


(Lert) PHIL HERZOL 


PHOTOS: 


character of the original high-ceilinged 
bank lobby were retained, its ornate 
marble columns were carefully refin- 
ished to harmonize with the new mate- 
rials, and old “‘maximum security” fea- 
tures, such as the high tellers’ cages, 
were removed. 

As the project got under way, the 
bank purchased an adjoining garage 
and used it temporarily to accommodate 
bank personnel from the building being 
demolished. Toward completion of the 
building program, another bank was 
merged with Harris, and the garage 
was further remodeled as a more or 
less permanent annex. Simple buff-gray 
brick was added above continuous glass 
at the first story. The first-floor bank- 
ing lobby was extended into the annex, 
again using similar finishes. The roof, 
which had been used for parking, was 
covered over to provide an additional 
office floor. Consultants: Bolt, Beranek 
& Newman, Inc. (acoustics); C.W. 
Lerch & Associates (elevators). Con- 
tractor: Turner Construction Co. 


Adjoining garage was remodeled as an annex 
(above). Continuity of spaces and finishes 
appears in a view from the original main 
banking lobby into the new bwilding (left). 
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Bijou bank 
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Erath, La., a farm community in the 
canebrake west of New Orleans, has an 
altitude of 13 feet and a population of 
2,019. It also had a modest motion- 
picture palace named the Bijou, one of 
the few bright spots on Erath’s drab 
Main Street on Saturday nights. 

Like many of its kind, the Bijou is 
gone. Its newly whitewashed walls now 
house the Bank of Erath, which moved 
across the street to take over the build- 
ing and its adjoining parking lot. The 
wooden theater floor has given way to 
a new concrete slab; the old wood- 


framed roof has been replaced with 
steel; a vault, tellers’ cages, and an 
office mezzanine have been added inside 
(see plan). But the old Bijou still has 
some French élan, particularly ia 
the new trumpet-shaped canopies that 
shade the front and a drive-in teller’s 
window at the side. (A _ local boat 
builder made them out of plywood rib- 
bing sheathed in copper.) Cost of the 
remodeling: about $20 per square foot. 
Architects: Neil and Frederick Nehr- 
bass. Contractors: Abbeville Lumber 
Co., and Emmitt Putnam & Sons. 
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REBUILDING ROUNDUP 


Two old factories get a 
unifying facial lift 


A bright new false front, stretched 
across two dreary old buildings, gives 
Cleveland’s Preformed Line Products 
Co. a unified public face to turn on 
Main Street (photos, right). The fa- 
cade is of red brick and white marble 
panels framed by black steel verticals. 
The resulting new look helps justify 
the company’s decision to stay down- 
town and rebuild rather than move to 
a suburban industrial park. 

A new entrance lobby with elevator 
opens onto a colorful sidewalk with 
planting beds. Inside, some manufac- 
turing spaces were converted to sales 
offices with new heating and air-condi- 
tioning, lighting, and partitions. Cost 
of the remodeling was $13.20 per 
square foot. Architect and engineer: 
George M. White. Contractor: D. W. 
Rankin, Ine. 
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St. Louis post office 
... Chapter Two 


Downtown St. Louis, Inc., one of several 
groups opposed to saving the city’s old 
post office (Forum, July ’61), has 
sponsored a counterproposal for devel- 
oping the site (model photo, right). 
The plan, prepared by the Washington 
University School of Architecture under 
the direction of Associate Professors 
George Anselevicius and Ernest N. 
Wright, calls for a 30-story office tower 
occupying 28 per cent of the site, with 
the remainder devoted to a paved plaza 
containing trees, fountains, and sculp- 
ture, to be named in honor of those 
intrepid pioneers, Lewis and Clark. 

The scheme is sponsored by Down- 


town St. Louis, Inc., because, according 
to them, “downtown St. Louis badly 
needs greater activity. It is the only 
major city in the country in which 
no significant high-rise office building 
has been built in the past decade. A 
tall office building not only would house 
thousands of employees but would 
create additional activity in trips to 
offices, lunch-hour shopping, etc.” 

Downtown St. Louis, Inc., composed 
of central-city businessmen, is under- 
standably interested in a healthy bustle 
of activity downtown. Opponents of 
their plan, however, question whether 
this sufficient justification for 
destroying a building which adds much 
to the city’s character, and ask if there 
is no other site where the new sky- 
scraper might be built instead. 

The proposal of Chairman Frank 
Hilliker and the Old Post Office Com- 
mittee of the Landmarks Association of 
St. Louis is to remodel the old post 
office sympathetically as a dignified 
focal point for downtown (rendering, 
above left). Says Hilliker: “There 
seems to be little realization that the 
destruction of major urban features 
will result in a faceless, sterile area— 
unattractive and finally abandoned.” 
Arthur Wright, president of the Down- 
town group, replies that the economics 


of saving the old post office border on 
the ridiculous and that, if saved, the 
building would have to collect rents 
double those currently being charged 
for brand-new office and commercial 
space. 

Even St. Louis’ most ardent preser- 
vationists agree that the old post office 
is not an architectural masterpiece 
worth saving at any cost. But they do 
feel that if it can be rebuilt on an 
economically sound basis to serve a 
contemporary need, this should be done. 
Should this prove impossible, the new 
skyscraper, with its unusually generous 
open space, would be a better replace- 
ment than most. 
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where use 
gas-fired heaters plants 


Free from Reznor: Our just published hand- 
book, ‘‘Industrial Applications of Direct Gas- 
Fired Heaters,” tells all about the profitable 
use of Reznor heaters in manufacturing plants. 


Use it to find out the many advantages—and economies, 
too—of using Reznor unit heaters for comfort heating of 
work or storage areas. For example, you can spot the 
heaters exactly where heat is needed, without installing 
long piping runs from a remote central boiler that may 
already be overloaded. You can use Reznor Aluminized 
or stainless steel duct furnaces for tempering make-up air 


REZNOR 


or heating process air. Or use them in year-round heating 
and cooling systems. (Reznor duct furnaces are A.G.A.- 
approved for downstream applications.) 

Among other subjects covered: How to blanket shipping 
doors, how to install heaters 40 ft. high to clear crane- 
ways; how to use Reznor heaters for stand-by operation 
on liquefied petroleum gas—with city gas as standard fuel. 
Published by Reznor, the world’s largest manufacturer 
of gas unit heaters, the handbook is yours free. Mail the 
coupon—or, call your Reznor distributor or district office, 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “‘Heaters— Unit.” 


EZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department AF-10, Mercer, Pennsylvania 
Send me a copy of “Industrial Applications of Direct 
Gas-Fired Heaters.” 


HEATERS 
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The Square D Company Plant on Good Hope Road, Glendale, 
Wis., in which 240 lights of 30°x60" “4” Hammered Coolite have 
been glazed around the top rim of the building. Grassold- 
Johnson & Assoc., Milwaukee, Wis.—Architect. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Glazing. 


Falls, N. Y. Laboratory glazed with Luxlite Coolite, Glare Reduced One Side. Pilot house with Luxtite Coolite Wire 


Speer Carbon 
Giass. Otte Preis, New York, . ¥.—Architect. Walter J. Johnson, Nicgara Falls, N. Y.—Contractor. United 


vere 


Glazing Company, Buffalo, N. gC 


Borden Foods Company, Plymouth, Wis. South, east, 
and west elevations glazed with Ye" Mississippi Lux- 
lite Coolite, Heat Absorbing Glass. Cowell & Robinson, 
New York, Y., — Architects-Engineers. McDonough 
Const y of Georgia—Contractors. 
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1. B. M. Electric Typewriter Plant, Lexington, Kentucky, where 
35,000 sq. ft. of %" Luxlite Coolite, Glare Reduced, is installed. 
Fordyce & Hamby, Associates— Architecture and Engineering. 
Gilbane Construction Company— Generol Contractor. Pittsburgh 
Piate Glass Company, L gton, K ky—Glass and Glazing. 


Pace setter in building progress, Mississippi glass 
helps achieve the ultimate in natural lighting . . . 
promotes truly functional architecture adapted to 
today’s needs ... offers a new dramatic texture 
that enhances the appearance of any structure. 
That's why today’s leading architects are taking 
fullest advantage of translucent glass. Their out- 


standing buildings enjoy more and better day- 
lighting per glazing dollar because translucent 
glass diffuses daylight deep into interiors to 


Partitions of 7/32” Factrolite Glass in Mutual Insurance Company of 


at low cost, and translucent glass helps create a 
feeling of spaciousness and comfort with result- 
ant efficiencies and improved morale. For utility, 
beauty, and variety unmatched by any other 
glazing medium, specify Mississippi glass. Avail- cotiinn, Addin 
able in an exciting selection of patterns, wired Department 6. 


and unwired, at better distributors everywhere. 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS COMPANY 


W YOoOrRK CHICAGO e PU RY GCALIFORNIA 
Angelica Street Louis 7, Missouritl 


MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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TOOTHY CAR-PARK IN TOULOUSE 


The Place Victor Hugo near 
the center of Toulouse used to 
be occupied by a run-down but 
still colorful market. By agree- 
ment with the Sociétés des 
Grands Parkings du _  Sud- 
Ouest, however, the town has 
permitted this descendant of 
the medieval bazaar to give 
way to a more pressing need: 
a Massive new covered market 
hall topped by a  five-level 
parking garage, intended pri- 


PHOTOS: 


marily for the tourist trade. 
Whatever the wisdom of filling 
up this downtown space, the 
garage itself is highly func- 
tional, each of its circular end 
towers efficiently ramping au- 
tos up and down into the traffic 
circling around the square. 
Overhanging the parking decks 
are rows of sharp concrete 
teeth, the smile of 45-degree 
parking stalls (bottom photo). 
Architects: J. & P. Genard. 
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BUG-EYED SNUGGERY ON A SWEDISH ISLE 


The Martians may not yet 
have landed in Sweden, but 
Architect Ralph Erskine has, 
in the bargelike sailboat that 
serves as his floating design 
office. What Erskine left, on 
the island of Lison, is a snug 
year-round cottage shaped 
more or less like a flying sau- 
cer, with buglike antennae and 
skylights protruding above its 
gray steel roof, set in a series 


of terraced gardens (top). The 
low hemisphere is as_ well- 
shaped and insulated for win- 
ter winds and snow as any 
igloo or DEW line dome, and 
a lot more fun inside. Erskine 
has managed to work in neatly 
all the requisites of a big-fam- 
ily house, including five bed- 
rooms downstairs. Above, an 
open gallery leads to two more 
guest rooms and a study. 
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WELL-STACKED FOUNDRY ON THE MAIN 


Unlike some industrialists, who 
seem to equate ugliness with 
efficiency, the owners of the 
G. L. Rexroth foundry have 
permitted themselves a deco- 
rative addition to the West 
German city of Lohr am Main. 
The rows of stacks above their 
new heavy-foundry building, 
designed by Architect-Engi- 


PHOTOS: COURTESY KOKUSAl KENTIKU" 


neers Curt Siegel and Rudolph 
Wonneberg, sweep up grace- 
fully in hyperbolic paraboloids 
which merge with inverted cone 
shapes at the top. While not 
actual smoke chimneys, these 
tapering vaults carry off foun- 
dry heat without need for me- 
chanical ventilation, and incor- 
porate skylights on the north. 


COOL SOLUTION AT NIPPON TECH 


Latest event in the field day 
Japanese architects are cur- 
rently having with concrete is 
this new classroom building by 
Yosio Kobayasi for Nippon 
University’s College of Tech- 
nology near Tokyo Bay. Deep 
concrete balconies, as elegantly 
framed as traditional struc- 
tures in wood, surround the 
building on three sides, shield- 


ing the glass-walled interiors 
from sun and acting as shel- 
tered outdoor corridors and 
conversation space (the class- 
rooms are lined up single file 
to catch the through bay 
breeze). On the north rises a 
sculptured service tower, dis- 
playing the requisite Corbusian 
touch that now seems part of 
the act in old Nippon. END 
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Whatever the accent—on solid construction or on style— 


THERES A MODERN STEEL TO MAKE THE MOST OF IT 


As a result of intensive steel company research, steel and style 
go together as naturally as steel and strength. What continues 
to be newsworthy about styleable steel, however, is its ever- 
increasing quality and variety—and the fact that it offers you 
such a large potential for such a proportionately small cost. 
Case in point: the products of Weirton Steel Company. 


TAKE WEIRZIN*, FOR INSTANCE—an electrolytically 
zine-coated steel with excellent corrosion resistance and, when 
chemically treated, superb paintability. Weirzin fabricates easily 
and economically —right up to the limits of its steel base—with 
no chipping or peeling. Result: enduring handsomeness plus a 
minimum of maintenance for such applications as baseboard 
heating panels, acoustical ceiling tile and light fixtures. 


OR TAKE WEIRKOTE' —particularly for applications which 
require its zinc coating for corrosion resistance (roof decking and 
siding, for instance) and low maintenance costs (ducuwork, 


ventilator fans, etc.). It fabricates economically without flaking 
or peeling. And steel’s low expansion-contraction rate gives 
Weirkote a vital edge over lighter metals—namely, an edge that 
stays put at the seams. (National Steel’s Midwest Steel division, 
Portage, Indiana, also makes Weirkote.) 


OR PRE-PAINTED OR VINYL-COATED WEIRTON 
STEELS—Factory pre-painted Weirkote and Weirzin or hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled steel are available from National Steel’s 
Enamelstrip Corporation, Allentown, Pennsylvania (for wall 
partitions, siding, decorative paneling, etc.). Pre-painting offers 
you built-in economy, controlled quality and any shade you 
choose. Vinyl coating can be ordered in almost any texture and 
color. Fabricating qualities: excellent. 


TAKE MODERN STEEL—particularly in any of the Weirton 
forms mentioned above. For full details, write Weirton Steel 
Company, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON STEEL 


Weirton, West Virginia 


Weirton Steel is a division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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TILE PERSPECTIVES NO. 1 
Ceramic tile offers the architect new perspectives for 
creating an infinite variety of design solutions for 
both commercial and residential interiors. 
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An imaginative application of ceramic tile is in this 
retail florist shop where ceramic tile on floors, walls 
and work surfaces offers the combined advantages 
of easy maintenance and bright color. One of a series 
created specially for Robertson Manufacturing Com- 
pany by Peter Quay Yang Associates, Inc., industrial 
designers. When ceramic tile enters the picture 
specify Robertson for quality and reliability. 


ROBERTSON 


ceramic tile 


ROBERTSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TILE DIVISION, TRENTON 5, NEW JERSEY 


MEMBER OF THE TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
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Let’s sAy you're designing a system 
where perimeter heating is indicated 

possibly because of large windows and 
cold exposures——and you think of using 
Nesbitt Sill-line Radiation in wall 
hung enclosures. But suppose it’s an 
office, showroom, classroom, laboratory, 


studio, or one of many other places where there is a 
need as well for flexible storage facilities. Now you can 
fill both needs with one sensible installation! 

Nesbitt Sill-line Radiation integrated with Nesbitt 
Storage Cabinets makes a smart, dual-service assembly. 
The high-capacity finned radiation is hidden behind the 
color-styled furniture-steel cabinets. One is sensibly, but 
not visually, aware of the means of heating comfort. The 
versatile cabinets provide beauty and convenience in 
space that might otherwise go unused. 

Nesbitt Storage Cabinets are available in two heights, 
28” and 32”, and various lengths, in fixed and mobile 
units, open or closed, and with adjustable-shelf, cubicle, 
or tote tray interior arrangements. Cabinets with stain- 
less steel sink and bubbler are offered for integrated or 
free-standing application. All units are furnished in a 
wide choice of coordinated decorator colors. 

Heating elements may be used one- or two-row; capaci- 
ties (forced hot water), 450 to 3060 Btu/hr per lin. ft. 
Publication 31-2 will bring you the full details. 


Perimeter Hieating and 
STORAGE CABINETS 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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Moisture constantly seeks the fatal point of access into every type of 
construction. Wasco Flashings bar the way. Today, buildings can be per- 
manently protected against water damage... at a cost rarely exceeding 
five hundredths of one per cent of total construction investment... 
with Wasco Flashing. 

Wasco’'s complete line of flashing materials covers all through-wall and 
spandrel applications. You may specify from among Wasco’s 14 different 
flashings including copper-fabric, copper-asphalt, copper-lead, fabric, plas- 
tic and aluminum. For exceptional flashing problems you are invited to con- 
sult Wasco’s engineering staff. 


| PARAPET FLASHING 


THROUGH-WALL FLASHING 
AT ROOF 


HEAD FLASHING 
WITH REGLET 


| SILL FLASHING 


BUILD FLASHING IN! 


| THROUGH-WALL FLASHING : 


AT FLOOR 


SPANDREL FLASHING 


FOUNDATION FLASHING 


EXPANSION JOINT FLASHING i 


SLAB MEMBRANE 


WASCO 
FLASHINGS 


WASCO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
S BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS, 
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NEW FROM BARBER-COLMAN 


Control 
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Line 
_AIR DIFF) 


... independent 
control of air 
volume and pattern 


insures comfort 


You get everything the name 
implies in a Barber-Colman 
Control-Line extruded aluminum 
air diffuser — linear design 
distinction with built-in control of 
both air volume and pattern. 


These diffusers are light in weight, . 
easy to handle, and simple to install a0 
in ceiling, sidewall, or soffit. r 
They are assembled in 
continuous lengths by mechanical 
interlocking, using a key-and-slot 
arrangement. This assures 
continuity and alignment. 


Available with one, two, three, or be 
more linear openings, with built-in 

volume controls. Completely 

flexible CLA models incorporate : 
air pattern adjustment — from 
horizontal to vertical throw. Can 
be furnished for two-way opposite 
or one-way air delivery as required. 


The CLF models provide fixed air 
pattern delivery and are available 
in various shapes and styles to 
meet all architectural requirements. 
They may be used for any 

supply or return air application. 


For complete information on the 
most advanced and complete 
line of linear extruded aluminum 
diffusers available, write for 
Control-Line Bulletin F-10431, 
Barber-Colman Company, 

1300 Rock Street, Rockford, Ill. 


BaARBER-COLMAN 


where originality works for you 


BARBER 
COLMAN 
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Suspended stairway in admini 
} leading manufacturer relies 


stration building of Architect: Eero Saarinen and Associates. Engi- 
on the supporting neers: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls. Fabricator: 


. strength of Type 18-8 Nickel Stainless Steel rods. Moynahan Bronze Company, Flatrock, Michigan. 


; How to create floor-to-floor beauty 
with Nickel Stainless Steel 


i When you enter the lobby of this build- 
ing, your eye is captured by the graceful 

beauty of the suspended stairway. 
This stairway utilizes the strength 
and natural beauty of Nickel Stainless 
7 Steel to achieve a design that is original 
and fresh. It’s a functional design that 
| blends together massive granite treads, 
wood handrails, and supporting Nickel 
Stainless rods and wire, to produce 

floor-to-floor beauty. 

An important design note is Nickel 
Stainless Steel. Thanks to the high 
strength of this material, the architect 
| was able to use graceful, decorative 
} 34-inch Nickel Stainless rods to support 


the entire structure. The wood hand- 
rails, which seem to just flow up the 
stairway, are simply clamped onto 
these extra-strong Nickel Stainless 
rods. 

This is certainly a beautiful 
example of what the high mechanical 
properties of Nickel Stainless Steel can 
mean to architects who strive for the 
modern in design. The high strength of 
this material—plus its high modulus of 
elasticity — mean that architects can use 
lighter sections and fewer pounds of 
Nickel Stainless to get the same 
strength they would with other, less 
durable metals. 


The result is a graceful structure 
practically free of maintenance. That’s 
because Nickel Stainless Steel never 
needs painting or transparent protec- 
tive coating. No architectural metal is 
more widely used for resistance to cor- 
rosion and pitting. 

What are the architectural forms of 
Nickel Stainless Steel? How can you 
make the most of them? Get the an- 
swers in the 32-page booklet, “Architec- 
tural Uses of the Stainless Steels.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street ano, New York 5, N. Y. 


NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES STAINLESS STEEL PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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The 
AMERICAN 
COLLECTION 


of distinguished marbles 


These are the marbles of the Jefferson Memorial, of pio- 
neer churches and the nation’s Capitol ... of yesterday's 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and today’s United Na- 
tions. A hundred years ago some were hauled by ox cart 
and canal barge to the Erie Courthouse — they're still 
there, and the same marbles were set last month in major 
buildings across our country. 


This is a proud collection. These are our best, quarried 
here and available now for your most important commis- 
sions. And the American Collection is complete —beau- 
tiful whites and greens and blacks from Vermont, browns 
and beiges and pinks from Tennessee. Some have soft 
oF Ye: eA at traces of color, others are veined with bold slashes of 
. Pare color. Each is sound as a dollar, finished to the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship in the world. 
These are special marbles, part of America’s architec- 
tural history ... make them part of your most significant 
current project. 


Hand carved white marble eagle 
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VERMONT MARBLE co. V/° 


PROCTOR VERMONT 


~ BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT 
HOUSTON KNOXVILLE LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. IN CANADA: ONTARIO MARBLE 
COMPANY LTD TORONTO AND PETERBOROUGH CONTINENTAL 
~.MARBLE COMPANY LTD VANCOUVER 
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Floor: 6” x 6” quarry tile. Front Counter: 1" z 1" glazed ceramic mosace tile. Rear Counter and Wall: 44%" x 44%" glazed tile. 


“CERAMIC TILE MAKES SENSE IN A BEAUTIFUL WAY" 


Architect Harris Armstrong mixed creative design, keen concern oS 
; for today’s busy woman, and Ceramic Tile to produce this mod- Te 

ern kitchen design. Island burner top and sink combination . . . 4 

just a step from the colorful breakfast bar. A hot pan from oven ale 


or range finds itself at home on the fireproof counter at rear. 
Warm red floor that never needs waxing. All surfaces mentioned 
are easily-cleaned Ceramic Tile with a waterproof, dentproof, 


x stainproof, fireproof lifetime ahead! And Ceramic Tile comes in . 
over 200 different colors and a wide range of sizes and textures— . 

giving the architect the greatest design freedom possible. — 
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[CERAMIC TILE | 


Design for a modern kitchen 
by Harris Armstrong, F.A.1.A 


The many benefits of Ceramic Tile 
will make sense for both you and 
your clients in any residential, 
institutional or commercial project 
you undertake. See your local 

tile contractor for up-to-date 
information, including all the details 
on the new lower-cost installation 
methods and the new dry-set 
Portland cement mortar. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Olean Tile Co. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 
Aztec Ceramics, Inc. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 
Continental Ceramics Corp. 
General Tile Co. 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Hood Ceramic Corp. 
Jackson Tile Mfg. Co 
Jordan Tile Mfg. Co. 
Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfg., Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Oxford Tile Co. 

Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 
Redondo Tile Co. 
Ridgeway Tile Co. 
Robertson Mfg. Co. 
Stylon Corp. 

Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 
Wenczel Tile Co. 
Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 933, 727 W. Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Room 207, 5738 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas, Texas 


$800 billion question ... landscape... visual design 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT AND RENEWAL. ACTION Series 
in Housing and Community Development. By 
John W. Dyckman and Reginald R. Isaacs. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 334 pp. 
x $11.50. 


This provocative volume attempts, 
among other things, to answer the ques- 
tion: How much would it cost to erase 
blight from all urban areas of the U.S. 
in a dozen years? The remarkable answer: 
close to $800 billion. 

This staggering figure is arrived at by 
projecting the costs of total renewal for 
a Case City (unnamed but sounding sus- 
piciously like New Haven, Conn.) to all 
the nation’s metropolitan areas. The Case 
City figures seem incredibly high; e.g., 
$580 per capita every year for the 12-year 
period, or a total expenditure of twice the 
value of all existing property in the city. 
By these standards New York City would 
have to spend $52 billion in 12 years to 
overhaul its urban plant. Yet the authors 
maintain Case City could support this level 
of spending by dint of an anticipated 6 
per cent annual increase in property tax 
rolls. All cities would have to spend about 
$65 billion each year for 12 years, for a 
total of about $780 billion. 

A first reaction to these figures is that 
the authors must be joking. The nation is 
lucky to get $600 million annually for the 
federal urban renewal program, and this 
covers housing only. Total spending on all 
construction this year will be only about 
$57.8 billion. The knowledgeable authors 
know all this, and carefully arrange an 
argument calculated to convince skeptics 
that such a massive program could “con- 
ceivably be done even with an expansion 
of opportunities no greater than that af- 
forded by a conservative 3 per cent annual 
growth rate in national income.” 

The kicker is not simple growth, how- 
ever, but the readjustment within the econ- 
omy of the spending entailed by such a 
program, and here the dream is gaudiest. 
Private investment would have to rise 
tremendously (from 11.7 per cent of GNP 
to at least 19 per cent), and almost all 
the increment would have to go to urban 
renewal. At the same time the growth of 
consumption spending would have to be 
restricted, and total government spending 
would have to decline from 22 per cent of 
GNP to 18 per cent. The drop in federal 
spending anticipated (as a corollary of 
larger private investment) would mean 
less for defense, foreign aid, etc. as more 
federal funds would have to be shifted to 
urban renewal. 


Of course, this sounds incredible. The 
authors prove only that it might be possi- 
ble, all other things being equal, to do a 
total renewal job on U.S. cities. This is not 
worth disputing. They have not been 
nearly convincing enough, however, about 
what the consequences of not pursuing 
such a huge program might be. Why 
should the nation make such a sacrifice? 
Could not a program of much more modest 
scope result in satisfactory, if not ideal, 
achievement? Are cities really worth it? 
The magnitude of the program outlined in 
this book might make even ardent renewal 
advocates wonder.—D.B.c. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. By John Orms- 
bee Simonds. Published by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
244 pp. 9” x 12”. Illus. $12.75. 


This is not a polite design handbook of 
landscape architecture. It dozs not specify 
what trees grow where, nor how to radius 
or camber a driveway. The concern here 
is assessment, process, and propriety 
rather than application; human experience 
more than artifact. Virtually the entire 
range of landscape architecture—from 
woodland paths to Camillo Sitte—is dis- 
cussed. Mr. Simonds may center on gar 
den, city, topology, spatial sequence, or 
lines of force, but, by extension, architec- 
ture or any area of design and structure 
is subject as well. 

Generous quotation and illustration back 
the text. The author draws heavily on his 
post-Harvard experiences in the Orient, 
and his appreciation is matched with 
understanding. One finds, for instance, a 
credible and nonmystical application of 
the principles of Zen. Similarly, a com- 
parison of Oriental, French Baroque, and 
contemporary American landscape plan- 
ning as cultural manifestations is particu- 
larly telling. Much that is put forth is 
strongly reminiscent of the teachings of 
Louis Kahn.—w.c. 


VISUAL DESIGN IN ACTION — Principles, 
Purposes. By Ladislav Sutnar. Published by 
Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22, 
N.Y. 188 pp. 82” x 12/2”. Illus. $17.50. 


Ladislav Sutnar is known best in build- 
ing circles for his “Big S” cover design 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service. Less fre- 
quently seen, and crowded by others, are 
individual catalogues in “Sweet’s” mani- 
festing his sharp, quick-reading, analytical 
but imaginative, colorful, and basic ap- 
proach to this branch of “information de- 
sign.” The new volume is a beautifully 


continued on page 166 
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Architect: Albert O. Ordway, A.I.A., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta’s New 
Ansley Forest 
Apartments ... 


with 
ELASTIZELL 


cellular concrete! 


“Sound proofing is the most 
important feature . . . in multiple 
dwelling construction,’’ says 
“Jack” O'Donnell, experienced 
owner-developer of Atlanta’s new 
Ansley Forest Apartments. 
“That's why our architect speci- 
fied sound-insulating Elastizell 
concrete for Ansley Forest’s '4- 
million square feet of floor space.” 


Marriott & Company, Atlanta 
Elastizell applicator, is sold on 
the Elastizell system for floors 
and roofs because it slashes 
concrete costs, is easily “‘pump- 
able”’ even in structural densities, 
and always gives 100% yields 
with absolute control over density 
and strength. 


Why not specify Use-Proven 
ELASTIZELL in your next con- 
crete application? 


Available through applicators nationwide! 
ELASTIZELL CORPORATION OF AMERICA* 
120 Park Place . Alpena, Michigan 


DESIGN ECONOMY e a 
Pumped over a plywood deck sup- 
ported by normally spaced joists, the 
Elastizell system cut costs substan- 
tially, produced a stronger, more rigid, 
sound-insulating floor 


Left 
W. E. Marriott 
president, Marriott 
& Company, Inc., 
Atlanta Elastizell 
applicator and J. W 
Jack"’ O' Donnell 
president. Donne 
Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., owner- 
developer of 
Ansley Forest 
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*Also distributors of NATIONAL-CRETE liquid and equipment manufactured by National Foam Sysrem, Inc, 


organized compendium of his work in “new 
graphic design” applied to advertising, 
identification symbols, building signs, cata- 
loguing, books, magazines, toys, educational 
features, exhibitions, and even political 
presentations (in the case of the UN). 
Sutnar’s products are visually so satisfy- 
ing that they stay in museums long after 
the stuff they describe has perished; but, 
as the title says, the designer is more 
interested in action than in museums, and 
puts the play of imagination to work in 
the service of work. Sutnar’s skill at this 
is unique, and his book should be required 
tangential reading for today’s architects, 
whose efforts in exactly the same direction 
are floundering.—D.H. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CITY PLANNING. By 
Marjorie S. Berger. Published by Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, iInc., 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 100 pp. 534” x 8%”. Paper- 
bound. $1.65. 


A brief introduction to the field, spon- 
sored by the American Society of Planning 
Officials, outlining the nature of the work, 
education, salaries, organizations, and jobs. 


THE CONSULTING ENGINEER. By C. Maxwell 
Stanley. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Park Ave. South, New York 18, N.Y. 
258 pp. 5%” x 8%”. $6.95. 


Another of the Wiley handbooks of pro- 
fessional practice. To quote Author Stan- 
ley: “May it create better understanding, 
respect, and cooperation between consult- 
ing engineers and their clients.” 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. By Giorgio Vasari. 
Transiated by Louisa S. Maclehose. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Professor G. 
Baidwin Brown. Published by Dover Publica- 
tions, iInc., 180 Varick St., New York 14, 
N.Y. 328 pp. 5/2” x 8”. Illus. $2. 


Better known for his biographies of 
great Renaissance artists and patrons, 
Vasari (1511-1571) was also a painter and 
architect. Here, in a durably bound, ex- 
tensively annotated paperback, he dis- 
cusses with the authority of a professional 
the techniques of the painters, architects, 
and sculptors of his day. 


REAL ESTATE ANALYSIS. By Richard U. Rat- 
cliff. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 342 
pp. 644” x 914”. Illus. $7.50. 


This textbook examines the operations 
of the real estate market in a broader 
perspective than usual, outlining the func- 
tion of real estate investment as the gen- 
erating force in urban development, and 
how the land-use pattern evolves out of 
basic social and economic forces. END 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
COOLING HEATING 


NEW 25-TON © 
GAS CHILLER-HEATER 


Here it is—the revolutionary new Arkla 
absorption unit that heats and cools without 
a steam producing boiler or converter. Gas- 
fired burners in the generator section ener- 
gize the system for absorption cooling, or for 
heating. It’s the perfect system for modern 
year ‘round gas air conditioning. 


INSTANTLY HEATS AND COOLS AUTO- 
MATICALLY < HEATS WATER WITHOUT 
A BOILER < COOLS WATER WITHOUT A 
COMPRESSOR <q REQUIRES NO LUBRICA- 
TION < SEALED FOR LIFE, REQUIRING 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE <q MAINTAINS 
SAME CAPACITY FOR THE LIFE OF THE 
UNIT q@ HAS NO MOVING PARTS IN THE 
HEATING AND COOLING CYCLE <q FIRST 
MEDIUM OR LARGE TONNAGE AIR CON- 
DITIONER THAT HEATS. 


Truly revolutionary...investigate for your 

next building project the new Arkla DF-3000 

Gas-Fired All Year’ Chiller-Heater. 

For details contact your local Gas Company. 

Or write Arkla Air Conditioning Corpora- 

tion, 812 Main Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
American Gas Association 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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consider a fORMIca’ wall 


in concave strips 


An unusual and newsworthy technique of Formica 
decorative laminate wall surfacing is illustrated in 
this outstanding New York restaurant. 

Using Formica Teak 32-TK-57, five-inch strips were 
veneered to a soft wood core with concave fluting 
to a depth of 4’. 

The wall was shop fabricated in 4’ x 7’ fluted sections 
and installed tongue and groove. 


The result is a wall with third dimension creating 
a pleasing pattern of light and shadow. Matching 
Formica table tops add to the decor. 


If you would like construction details on this job 
together with additional ideas for distinguished 
Formica decorative laminate interiors, write: 


FORMICA CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Cyanamid 


Department W-2, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Henry Stampler’s Filet Mignon Restaurant « Stone Construction Co., Contractor « Formica Walls 


by Chairmasters. 
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General Electric’s NEW Space-Saving Shape in Water Coolers 


HELPS 
KEEP 
AISLES 

CLEAR 


NATURAL SIDE 
APPROACH CAN 
SAVE MORE THAN 
ONE FOOT OF 
AISLE SPACE; 
DRINKERS DON’T 
BLOCK THIS AREA 


(Front Access Also Possible) 


Standard units and Hot-and-Cold units (General 
Electric’s answer to ‘‘coffeebreak absenteeism’’) are 
available in both wall-mounted and floor models. 
Why not contact your General Electric 

distributor today? Ask him about the 
many Total Value benefits of new & 
General Electric coolers. He's 
listed in the yellow pages 


under ‘‘water coolers"’. 761-104 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Main lobby of the new Reynolds Area Joint High School located near Greenville, Pennsylvania, showing 
one of the decorative designs created through the use of Natco Vitritile structural clay facing tile. 


Some of our best salesmen are customers! 


We admit that we would find it difficult to tell our Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile sales story any 
better than three men who were responsible for its extensive use throughout the new Reynolds 
Area Joint School in Western Pennsylvania. So . . . we defer to the experts! 


DONALD E. HUNTER — Partner in architectural firm of Hunter, Heiges & Gross: 
‘‘We wanted to use a material that would require little main- 
tenance and offer a wide range of stimulating colors that would 
hold fast through the years. That’s why we specified a ceramic 
glazed product.” 


DAVIS A. CHIODO—H. H. & G. supervisor of selection and 
application of color materials: 

“Since we had so many colors available through the use of 
Vitritile, it would have been foolish not to take advantage. With 
Vitritile the overall color scheme will always retain the archi- 
tect’s original idea.” 

PARK LENHART — Masonry Contractor: 

“‘Vitritiles’ 8W Series larger unit size and smooth, ground edges 
resulted in an estimated 8% to 10% reduction in laying time. 
This savings, coupled with a substantial savings in material 


costs, resulted in lower overall costs.”’ Vitritile comes in three nominal face 
sizes: 8"x 16", 54%4"x 12" and 54%4"x8", 
As we said .. . “Some of our best salesmen are customers! in 2", 4", 6" and 8” thicknesses. 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace . . . when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 


t GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania . . . Branch Offices: 
na co corporation Boston « Chicago « Detroit * Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Syracuse 
Birmingham, Ala. « Brazil, Ind. . . . IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 
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poration e Armstrong Furnace Company, 
Steel Products Corporation, 7 
Manufacturing Company « Day & Night Manu 
Appliance Corp. ¢ General Electric ( 
Division, McGraw-Edison ( ompany 


poration « National Thermat 


wah best air-conditioning 


. . . air-conditioning equipment to be supplied and in- 
The one who wrote: stalled under these specifications shall be certified under the 
Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute Certification 


Program, as complying in all requirements with ARI Stand- 
ard 210-58, or ARI Standard 250-58.” 


’ 

Here Ss why: Any equipment* bearing the 
ARI Seal of Certification assures the architect 
that the equipment will produce the cooling 
capacity claimed. To be granted the Seal, a manu- 
facturer must rate his equipment in standard Btu 
per hour instead of the confusing and less accurate 
“horsepower.”’ Qualified equipment is subject to 
random selection from stock for intensive checking 
and verification in an independent testing labora- 
tory under adverse conditions, with emphasis on 
wilting heat and high humidity. 

Specify ARI-Certified for complete assurance 
that the unitary equipment you require will 
deliver its full rated cooling capacity, and con- 


tinue to deliver ample capacity under adverse 
conditions. 


American Furnace Company 


company 


ompany ¢ Goettl Bros. Metal Products Inc. « H 


( ‘orporati on @ The Payne Company e Peerless Corporation « 
ne. « Rheem Manufact uring ( 


Participating manufacturers covered by the 
Certification program, and their unit lines, are 
named in a directory which is available upon 
request without charge from Department N-1011. 


*“Unitary” air conditioners included in this program: all pack- 
aged air conditioners, whether single units or two-piece units 
(called “split” systems), up to 135,000 Btuh in capacity, but 
not including room air conditioners. ARI Standard 210-58 for 
electrically-driven equipment; ARI Standard 250-58 for heat- 
operated equipment. 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION INSTITUTE 


1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers participating in thie program as of January 1, 1961: Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation e Albion Division, McGraw-Edison Company e¢ Amana 
Refrigeration, Inc. « ¢ American-Standard Industrial Division, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation « Arkla Air Conditioning Cor- 


Division of National Union Electric Corporation ¢ Bryant Manufacturing Company ¢ Carrier Air Conditioning Company « Cleveland 
Toridheet Division e Cobell Industries Incorporated « The Coleman Company, Inc 


. © Crane Co., Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Division e Curtis 
facturing Company ¢ Fraser & Johnston Company e Friedrich Refrigerators, Incorporated e Gaffers & Sattler, Division of Utility 
olly-General Company, Division of the Siegler Corporation « International Metal Products 
e Janitrol Heating and Air Conditioning, A Division of Midland Ross Corporation e Lennox Industries Incorporated e Lincoln Air Control Prod- 
. © The Mathes Company, Division of Glen Alden Corporation © Mission Appliance Corporation * Montgomery Ward ¢ Mueller Climatrol, Division of Worthington Cor- 
Perfection Division, Hupp Corporation ¢ Pioneer Industries, Division of Almar York 
ompany ¢ Round Oak Division of Peerless Corporation « Southwest Manufacturing Company e Stewart-Warner Corporation e Therm-Air 

Manufacturing Company « The Trane ( 


Typhoon Air Conditioning Division, Hupp Corporation e¢ United States Air Conditioning Corporation ¢ Welbilt Air Conditioning 
and Heating Corp., 


Subsidiary of Welbilt Company ¢ Westinghouse Electric Corporation ¢ Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating Company, Division of National Union Electric Corporation 
Worthington Corporation « e York Corporation, Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 


Wright-Temp Manufacturing Company, Division of Wright Manufacturing Company 
¢ Zink, John, Company 
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Robert A. Little 
designs for 


Open World 


apartment living 


Urban revitalization, and the desire of many 
exurbanites to move back to the city, has placed 
new emphasis on apartment-house design. These 
people are used to spaciousness, sunlight and a 
view of the open world around them. They want 
city conveniences, but don’t want to be closed in. 


L-O-F commissioned Mr. Little, AIA of Robert A. 
Little & George F. Dalton & Associates, Cleveland, 
to experiment with apartment-house design to 
ee determine how L-O-F glass could help meet these 
a requirements. His suggestions are both delightful 

| and practical, as you will discover by studying his 
notes and rough sketches on this and following pages. 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


of 


FIRST SKETCHES consider the site on the south shore of Lake Erie in 
Cleveland. Sun and view angles, traffic, and land contours are basic 
factors affecting design. A schematic apartment plan and building 
form begin to emerge. Sketch of lounge shows view through glass 
wall to the lake. Low afternoon summer sun suggests L:O-F Heat 
Absorbing or Parallel-O-Grey® polished plate glass. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 
DETAILED PROBLEMS of sun control... heating and air-conditioning econo- 

; mies ...and views at different times of the year are studied. The high-rise build- 4 
ings are planned with broad expanses of Thermopane® insulating glass (with 
grey plate as outer pane for windows and sliding glass doors) on north and ‘ 


south exposures; narrow, solid walls face the east and west. 
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INDIVIDUAL APARTMENT is developed to take full advantage of outlook and 
orientation. Problems of reflection are considered. Balcony, placed off bed- 
room, allows unobstructed view from living room. Balcony railing suggests 
L-O-F wired glass for maximum transparency and safety. Mirror sliding closet 
doors increase the bedroom’s apparent size. 


j MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Paraltel-O-Piate* 
+H Twin ground for windows 
and mirrors 


Parallei-O-Grey* Vitrolux* 


Tinted plate glass Vitrequs colors fused to'back 
A) Heat Absorbing Plate of heat-strengthened glass 

Doors and side lights 

| 


Uniform quality 


i, Made in Great Britain 


For information on these L-O-F products, refer to Sweet's 
Architectural File 26A, or call your-L-OrF distributor. or dealer, 

fisted under ‘‘Glass” in the Yellow Pages. Or write ‘to # 
Libbey -Owens+Ford Glass Co. 811 Madison Ave.; Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 
COMPOSITE AIR VIEW shows high-rise apartments looking across site to lake. 


Two-story terrace houses with individual walled gardens are in the foreground. 


Study of glass towers seen from the water considers skyline of project as part ie 
of cityscape. Reflections of sky and lake are uninterrupted in the complete 3 
glass face of Vitrolux® polished plate glass spandrels and windows. ! 

AP.127 
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FALLOUT SHELTERS 
continued from page 183 


VENTILATION 

General: Mechanical cooling and venti- 
lation systems are required for most 
large shelters. Existing systems are 
usually more than adequate in circula- 
tion and capacity, but zoning for 
shelter-only mechanical ventilation will 
be necessary. Controls must be in the 
shelter proper, Amounts: 3 c.f.m. of 
fresh air and 15 c.f.m. of recirculated 
air per occupant minimum, if the air is 
cooled. If not, fresh-air intake should 
be increased to about 15 c.f.m. If me- 
chanical ventilation is not available, 
each occupant should have a net volume 
of 500 cubic feet of space. Tempera- 
ture: Effective 85-degree F. is recom- 
mended. Dehumidification: A basement 
shelter may require some provision for 
dehumidification. Air pressure: Almost 
any type of mechanical air circulation 
results in slight pressurization of the 
conditioned area which helps exclude 
small particles of fallout. Heating: In 
view of the high insulation value of the 
shelter structure and the large quanti- 
ties of heat given off by the occupants, 
themselves, no provision need be made 
for heating. For very low temperatures, 
provide blankets. Filtering systems: 
Normal commercial-quality filters may 
be considered adequate for the removal 
of radioactive particles from the air. 
In new construction, space may be left 
for the future installation of a com- 
bined chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical (C.B.R.) filter. Charcoal filtering 
of recirculated air may be advisable to 
reduce odors if air movement is mini- 
mal. To counter the possibility of fire 
storms (huge fires covering several 
square miles at a time) provision should 
be made for complete sealing of the 
shelter for some six or eight hours. 
This requires an absorptive or closed 
regenerative air system. Shielding: As 
the accumulation of fallout is extremely 
high at the filter itself (because this is 
where air is drawn in), the filter must 
be sufficiently shielded from the shelter. 
Abrupt changes in the air direction be- 
fore it reaches the filter will help re- 
duce the fallout load. Cooling tower: 
The use of a cooling tower on the roof, 
and the placement there of air intake 
and exhaust openings, is not practical 
because of the exposure to blast. This 
problem can be solved by using a pro- 
tected cooling system of another type to 
carry part of the normal load and sized 
to be of adequate capacity for emer- 
gency use. 
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LIGHTING 

Illumination levels: Recommended ade- 
quate levels are: between 5 and 10 foot- 
candles for general activity areas and 
administrative areas; the same or less 
in sleeping areas. Five foot-candles for 
storage and utility areas. Thirty foot- 
candles, if feasible, may be provided in 
certain areas to permit reading. Type: 
Because less heat is given off by fluo- 
rescent lighting, this is to be preferred 
to incandescent. 


Decibel levels should be kept under 70; 
32 to 40 is preferable to keep shelter 
areas psychologically comfortable. Seg- 
regated sleeping areas will also help. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICES 


Battery power: Because of the ventila- 
tion equipment, the electrical load is too 
great for continuous battery power. 
However, such power should be avail- 
able for a 24-hour period in case gen- 
erators fail. 

Emergency generation system: Must 
be available with fuel supply adequate 
for two weeks. If protection and sepa- 
rate circuiting and switches are pro- 
vided, the generators can be part of the 
normally used equipment. Location: 
Generators are best located outside the 
shelter where they will not contribute 
to the cooling load. Type of generator: 
Gasoline or diesel operation is an indi- 
vidual choice. Two units operating on a 
priority basis will give an added degree 
of reliability. Amount: About 8 kw. per 
100 occupants. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 


General: Cost of shelter protection can 
vary widely from situation to situation, 
depending on such variables as new 
or existing construction, size of occu- 
pancy, configuration of structure, me- 
chanical layout, whether dual-use is 
made or not, etc. Minimum: Total in- 
vestment per occupant may be $100 per 
person or less in the case of new con- 
struction; even less in an existing struc- 
ture, if no structural changes are neces- 
sary. Maximum: Will probably not 
exceed $300 per person in any case. 
Financing and taxes: Several states 
have taken measures to help relieve 
property taxes on shelter construction; 
more will undoubtedly follow. The best 
source of help in this area would seem 
to be the federal government. No legis- 
lation to that end has been forthcoming, 
as yet. END 
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A high-rise office or apartment building 
showing protection factors at various floors. 


Protection factors for a three-story building 
indicate poor protection above the ground, 


TZ 


As fallout accumulates on all horizontal sur- 
faces, building areas near roofs of adjoining 
buildings, or the ground, or directly under 
roofs generally offer poor protection. 


Simple nonstructural shielding walls can make 
the upper-floor elevator lobbies of a building, 
like the John Hancock Life Insurance Co. in 
San Francisco, suitable as shelter areas. 
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‘These Three California Community Hospitals Achieve 
Life Long PERMANENCE & DEPENDABILITY With 


FITTINGS FOR SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 


2 


West Covina Hospital 


. . . in operation over two years . . . the copper 
drainage system has been entirely trouble-free. 
We would recommend the use of your system and 
product in any modern structure.” 

‘és —Hospital Administrator 


In installations that must depend on clog-free, 
rust-proof, leak-proof, sanitary drainage, Mueller 
Brass Co. Streamline DWV tube and fittings are 
the logical choice. When compared with rustable 
materials, DWV Copper Tube and Fittings are 
MORE ECONOMICAL to install and will normally 
OUTLAST THE BUILDING ITSELF. 


Parkview Memoria! Hospital 


COMMUNITY 
| SPITAL 


Write today for new Catalog S-361 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON 9, MICHIGAN 
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New talent ... Chase Manhattan ... city parks 


NEW TALENT 


Forum: 

I would like to congratulate you on the 
excellent judgment you showed in your 
August (“New talen.’”’) issue. Three of 
the 24 architects you selected as being the 
people to watch in the 1960s are on the 
faculty of Washington University. 


JOSEPH R. PASSONNEAU 
Dean, School of Architecture 
Washington University 

St. Louis 


Forum: 

Apple pie for I. M. Pei (Forum, Aug. 
61) and the best of cheese, and coffee 
too! But put those others back in the 
oven for another ten years. 

EUGENE R. MARTINI 
Martini & Associates 
Landscape architects 


Planning consultants 
Atlanta 


Forum: 

I was extremely interested in the “omni- 
habitation” system presented by the Har- 
vard students (Forum, Aug. ’61). The 
concept is basically the same as one that 
I proposed with my partner, J. Stroud 
Watson, while undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Our design won a_ student “merit 
award” and “special commendation” in the 
1959 Matico Architectural Competition, 
“Better Living for the Middle Income 
Family.” 

PHILLIP GOLD 
Skokie, Ill. 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


Forum: 


As a long-time subscriber to your excel- 
lent magazine I can say without reserva- 
tion that your study of “The Chase” is an 
outstanding example of architectural jour- 
nalism (ForuM, July ’61). 

Oftentimes, when battling subzero tem- 
peratures and shoulder-high snows last 
winter in northern Quebec, did my quarry 
crew and I wonder what the building for 
which we were quarrying the black gran- 
ite would look like. Now we know. 

We are proud to have played a small 
part in “The Chase” job and we compli- 
ment you on your fine coverage. 

GLAY SPERLING 
Vice president, Quarries 
St. Lawrence Granite Corp. 
Montreal 
Forum: 

The Chase Manhattan article in the 
July FoRUM was a most interesting, in- 
formative, pictorially attractive report. 
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To me, however, there was one rather 
glaring omission. This most outstanding 
office building of our time could not have 
been properly accomplished without the 
services of an experienced, competent gen- 
eral contractor to manage, plan, schedule, 
procure, expedite, and supervise the con- 
struction. 

It is not simply that you mention our 
name only once in the course of the 30- 
page article, but that you omit a section 
covering the vital part played by the 
builder. 


H C. TURNER JR. 

President 

Turner Construction Co. 

New York City 

@ Forum, of course, appreciates Turner's 

major contributions as the manager of 

this large and complex build'ng project, 

and regrets that space did not permit a 

more complete documentation of the gen- 
eral contractor’s role.-—Ep. 


Forum: 

Our staff, tog:ther with our banking 
clients, were very much impressed by the 
article describing the new Cha_e Manhat- 
tan Bank. 

M. RUSSELL TURLEY 


Architect 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A PARK 


Forum: 


I have not seen a comment in ForuM 
on the proposed $40-million, 1,€00-unit 
luxury apartment project to be built next 
to Battery Park in downtown Manhattan. 
Some $6 million in public funds are going 
to be spent on this Title I project. 

If this land is available, would it not 
be better to extend the present Battery 
Park up through it to meet the park at 
Coenties Slip, in front of the newly wid- 
ened Water Street? Such an opportunity 
should not be missed. 


KLAUS WANDMACHER 
New York City 


@ Forum touched on this project in its 
account of New York’s new Chase Man- 
hattan building. While a park would be de- 
sirable in this location, housing seems to 
be the city’s mood.—ED. 


PRESTRESSING IN ROME 


Forum: 

In the interesting article “Revolut'on in 
concrete” (ForuM, June, ’61), T. Y. Lin 
refers to the Olympic Sports Palace in 
Rome, designed by Pier Luigi Nervi, stat- 

continued on page 182 


tress simplicity 


TEL-AUTO-TUBE® 
WALL STATION 


that saves 
space! 


LAMSON has eliminated much of 
the bulk from its new paper han- 
dling systems. 

Compact Automatic Monitors 
replace cumbersome Central Sta- 
tions and complementary control 
devices enable one set of AIR- 
TUBES to do the work of many. 

Now it’s possible for an oper- 
ator to place any standard LAM- 
SON carrier in a TEL-AUTO-TUBE 
sending inlet (as shown above), 
dial the desired station and let 
the system do the rest. 

Such simplicity of operation 
stems directly from the space- 
saving, streamlined design of the 
system’s component parts. 

Installation takes much less 
time and space than ever before. 
Check LAMSON before specifying 
any other type. Send for the new 
AIRTUBE catalog. Write 112 Lam- 
son Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAMSON 
CORPORATION 
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Space is divided in multiples of “one window” G-E Remote-Control switches tocated per- ee 
modules, each with its own row of lighting. Switching must manently inside each door to corridor, control 24-volt relays -_ 
change with partitioning, to give employees convenient con- in corridor boxes. 277-volt light circuits, run to same boxes, a - 
trol of lights in new rooms. are turned ON and Orr by relays. ll 


How Remote-Control 
changes and maintenance 


. 
Flush relay boxes near corridor ceiling, are incon- G-E Remote-Control Wiring is used in 10-story } 
spicuous yet easily accessible. They simplify routine main- administration building of huge new Baltimore home for — 


tenance as well as switching changes. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


3 4 5 q 


and switches, in proper box. 


lowers the cos 


To make switches control diferent lights, 
maintenance man simply changes terminal strip connec- 
tions between the General Electric Remote-Control relays 


In minutes, he makes the conversion, from corridor — fa 
without new wires—without cutting holes—without inter- 
rupting office work. He doesn’t even have to enter a room. 


partition 


the Social Security Building 


The Administration building of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in Baltimore, Maryland, was 
designed to provide maximum flexi- 
bility of office space. Each typical floor 
has a permanent central corridor run- 
ning the length of the 10-story building. 
Office space on either side of the corri- 
dor is sub-divided by movable metal 
partitions. 

A flexible system of lighting control 
was needed in order that partitions 
could be relocated as required, without 
expensive construction or interruptions 


to provide each office with its own light 
switch. 

The photographs and captions on 
these pages show how General Electric 
Remote-Control Wiring was installed to 
meet this requirement of complete flex- 
ibility. For further information about 
this installation —or for other ideas 
that can help you to cut costs of parti- 
tion changes and maintenance for your 
clients with G-E Remote-Control Wiring 
—write to General Electric Company, 
Wiring Device Department, Provi- 
dence 7, Rhode Island. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Management 
of design and construction 
for Social Security Building: 


Genera! Services Administration 


Associated Architects: 


Meyer and Ayers, Fisher, Nes, 
Campbell and Associates 


Mechanical, Electrical 
and Civil Engineers: 


Whitman, Requardt, 
and Associates 


Structural Engineer: 
Van Rensselaer P. Saxe 


General Contractor: 
McCloskey and Company 


Electrical Contractor: 
The Howard P. Foley Company 
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McKinney 
Moderne 


Hinges 


.... Specified for the New Spring Branch Memorial 
High School in suburban Houston, Texas 


For the Spring Branch Memorial High 
School in suburban Houston, Texas, 
Architects Koetter and Tharp, A. I. A., 
insisted on hinges complementary to 
the modern design of the building— 
hinges clean and sleek. Of all the 
hinges submitted the McKinney 
Moderne best met these requirements. 
It has modern design. It has the built- 
in quality of flush stainless steel oil- 
impregnated bearings and stainless 
steel pins. They combine to assure a 
hardware job with hinges that will last 
and last through countless cycles while 
always retaining their modern good 
looks. Next time you write a hardware 
specification, write in McKinney 
Moderne Hinges . . . choice of quality- 
conscious consultants. 


McKINNEY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PENNSYLVANIA/IN CANADA: 
McKINNEY-SKILLCRAFT LTD., TORONTO 3, ONT 


Project: Memorial High School, 

Spring Branch Independent 
School District 

Architects: Koetter and Tharp, A. |. A., 
Houston, Texas 

General Contractor: Marshall Construction 
Co., Houston, Texas 

Hardware Specification: Peden Iron & Steel 
Co., Houston, Texas 
Larry Adams, A. H. C. 

McKinney Hinges: 150 pair McKinney 
Moderne Hinges for all classroom 
doors 
40 sets McKinney Anchor Hinges 
for all exterior doors 
plus additional quantities of other 
McKinney extra heavy bronze hinges 


ing that “no prestressing is used in this 
design.” 

Having worked with Mr. Nervi at the 
time, I would like to point out that at the 
base of the buttresses there is a pre- 
stressed ring which eliminates the hori- 
zontal thrust, so that the foundations re- 
ceive only a vertical force. This made 
possible a more economical foundation that 
otherwise would receive an inclined result- 
ant force. 


RAFAEL CALVENTY 
Architect 
New York City 


TRIAL BY COOLING 


Forum: 

We saw your article on Florida’s school- 
building experiment in the August FoRuM 
and wish to congratulate you on your un- 
biased presentation of a very controversial 
subject. 

We would be interested in obtaining a 
comparison record between the Pinellas 
Park Junior High and Oak Grove Junior 
High Schools, which you say will be kept 
over a period of years. Could you advise 
whom to contact for this information? 


oO. F. WENZLER 

Manager, sales technical service 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


@ Floyd T. Christian, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Pinellas County Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pinellas County, Fla.—ep. 


REBUTTAL: WELFARE ISLAND 


Forum: 

I have serious questions as to whether 
the New York Chapter, AIA has pro- 
ceeded with propriety in publicly opposing 
the East Island Community Project for 
Welfare Island (Forum, June ’61), a proj- 
ect designed by one of their members, 
without giving that member any opportun- 
ity for a hearing. If this practice remains 
unchallenged, then every architect, before 
daring to evolve a creative, large-scale 
project, would have to reassure himself 
that he would not be publicly condemned 
by his colleagues. 

There can be no doubt that turning Wel- 
fare Island into a medium-sized park, as 
some suggest, would benefit the public. 
However, such a park, which can be 
reached by most of the people only after 
considerable time and travel, is of lesser 
importance for daily recreational require- 
ments than are neighborhood parks spread 
evenly throughout a densely built-up urban 
environment. 

Manhattan suffers from a shortage of 
low- and middle-income housing. Welfare 
Island, because of its strategic situation 
close to the working areas of midtown 
Manhattan, offers an ideal opportunity to 
provide the needed housing without the 
necessity of demolishing a single structure 
or relocating a single family. Seventy 
thousand persons who have their working 
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places in Manhattan could be brought back 
to live in the city. Highly desirable neigh- 
borhood parks—100 acres of them—would 
be created within the East Island Com- 
munity; only 22 per cent of the ground 
area would be covered with residential 
structures, 

VICTOR GRUEN 


Architect 
New York City 


HOSPITALS ARE FOR REST 


Forum: 
“Hospitals in the Round” (Forum, July 
’61) is an interesting and helpful article. 
All important aspects of comparison be- 
tween circular and rectangular design, save 
one, are ably presented. Stress is placed 
upon nurse travel time and the size of nurs- 
ing units. Let’s remember we must first be 
concerned with the patient’s needs: peace, 
quiet, and privacy. When a patient not 
acutely ill is placed in a circular (or 
double-corridor) nursing unit, he is “32.1 
feet” away from the inevitable clatter of 
the nursing station, banging of bed pans 
in the utility room, clinking of trays and 
dishes—all the noise incident to the care 
of as many patients as are crammed into 
the circle, square, or rectangle. While 
acutely ill, the patient’s need for nurses 
is primary and he should be in an inten- 
sive care unit of double corridor or cir- 
cular design. After the acute stage, he 
should be in a conventional single corridor 
area. There is no need to face the prob- 
lem of the “large circle” because it is 
doubtful if more than 5 per cent of general 
hespital patients need intensive medical 
or surgical care at any one time. Only in 
the largest hospital would the intensive 
care unit need be designed for more than 
20 patients and even here separate medical 
and surgical units might be preferable to 
a 240-bed installation. 
DONALD C. CARNER 
Administrator 


Memorial Hospital 
Tang Beach, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA LAND RUSH 


Forum: 

I was greatly impressed with the article 
in the June issue titled “Oklahoma’s sec- 
ond land rush.” I would appreciate receiv- 
ing your permission to make copies of this 
article for distribution to our local Cham- 
ber members, business and civic leaders. 


HAROLD FEYGE 
Councilman 
Pacifica, Calif. 


ERRATUM: The names of the architects 
of the two schools compared in “Trial by 
cooling” (FoRUM, August °61) were inad- 
vertently transposed in the captions under 
the floor plans on pages 116 and 117. Oak 
‘Trove Junior High was designed by Bruce 
& Parrish; Pinellas Park Junior High, by 
Charles Colwell. END 
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Thos. H. Price and Hertzka & Knowles, Architects 


... Public Rooms do Double Duty 
through Folding Walls by... 


Changing space needs are met by changing 
space areas in San Francisco’s most modern 
hotel. No fewer than ten Fairhurst Walls in the 
Jack Tar mean quick and easy conversion of 
room areas for peak demands. There is no 
waste of usable space — Fairhurst Walls are 
as nearly soundproof as modern engineering 
can make them. 


Send for free booklet showing how to get 
the most into your hotel with Fairhurst Unit- 
fold & Unitslide Walls; no obligation, of course. 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 


45 West 45th Street 
FAIRHURST . . . First Name in Folding Walls 


New York 36. N. Y. 
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The “OVERHEAD DOOR” opens 


Automatic doors speed mail delivery in first fully- 
automated post office—offer fast, safe, low-cost 
methods for efficient materials handling in most 
modern buildings. 


““OVERHEAD Doors” that open and close automatically 
complete the new automated post office in Providence, 
R. I., shown above and at left. ““OvERHEAD Doors,” 
equipped with explosion-proof electrical operators, 
integrate with the modern electronic design to insure 
safer, more efficient handling of mail. Altogether, 59 
“OVERHEAD Doors” are used. 

In many applications—especially with the present 
trend to automation—automatically operated ““OveR- 
HEAD Doors” can help you plan for more efficient move- 
ment of materials and vehicles to save time, motion and 
heat loss. The doors can be operated electrically with a 
switch, button or pull cord placed at any point inside 
or outside a building. Or they can be operated elec- 
tronically with a radio signal from the vehicle, to pro- 
vide the convenience and flexibility of remote control. 
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Architect-Engineer: Charles A. Maguire Associates, Providence 


A few of many problems solved with electronic control 


Faster Loading, Unloading. Small radio units give fork-lift 
truck drivers remote control to open and close doors they must 
pass through many times each day. Time saved in stopping, 
getting on and off truck and waiting for door to operate, can 
greatly reduce materials handling costs. 


Airport Emergency. Combining electronically operated doors 
with emergency alarm signals saves valuable seconds for many 
airport fire stations. A signal from the airport tower simulta- 
neously opens doors, turns on lights and triggers alarm bells 
in fire station often located at other end of airfield. 


Residential Convenience. Because of their safety and ease 
of operation, automatic garage door operators are a “must” 
for modern home use. Low-cost units give the homeowner 
control of the door from his car. At the push of a button, he 
—or she—can open, close and lock the garage . . . remain safe 
and dry in the car. 


a new door to electronic control 


Used on exterior doors, they allow trucks to enter 
without delay and without exposing the driver to 
weather—or to possible theft or attack. Used on interior 
doors, they help automate materials handling systems. 

Many new ideas in the use of ““OVERHEAD Doors” for 
electronic control have been developed by Overhead 
Door Corporation engineers—ideas that result from 
this company’s 40 years’ experience in the industrial 
door field. For an application you may be planning, get 
detailed information from your local distributor (see 
*“OVERHEAD Door” in the white pages of your phone 
book), or write to Overhead Door Corporation. General 
Office: Hartford City, Indiana. Manufacturing Distrib- 
utors: Dallas, Texas; Portland, Oregon; Cortland, New 
York; Hillside, New Jersey; Lewistown, Pennsylvania; 
Nashua, New Hampshire. Jn Canada: Oakville, Ontario. 
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the original upward-acting sectional door .. . made only by 


OVERHEAD DOOR 
CORPORATION | 


INDUSTRIAL « COMMERCIAL + RESIDENTIAL 
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Economically and simply, wood works beautifully in large moderns, too. The planked decking and sturdy railing of the 
porch, the interesting geometric patterns of wood-framed windows and panels, the smooth plank-and-beam overhang of 
the roof... all complement one another perfectly, suit their site naturally. Architects: Smith and Williams, A.I. A. : F 
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For homes that endure structurally, decoratively 


find the better way with WOOD 


Beveled siding and louvered shutters create horizontal shadow lines 
that bring this familiar New England design closer to the ground. The 
shingled roof, arched breezeway further champion wood’s charm. 


Whether conventional colonials or unusual contempor- 
aries, homes made of wood are traditional favorites... 
for many reasons. For instance, wood’s wonderful work- 
ability fulfills any dimensions in your design, any econo- 
mies in your planning. Its beauty is apparent in a 
weathered shingled roof or a stained peg-planked floor. 
The inherent strength of wood is a hidden but known 
value in every supporting member throughout the house. 


Wood’s acoustical qualities help tone down sound from 
room to room. Its natural insulating characteristics help 
retain comfortable temperatures from season to season. 
Properly applied, wood’s diverse grains and tones harmo- 
nize perfectly with materials of every kind. Correctly 
cared for... it has the ability to mellow with age, the 
durability to shelter generations. For more information 
on designing with wood, write: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


At home in the hills, this contemporary extends its warm welcome with lengthy laminated members 
and solid crossbeams over an informal patio . . . open to the sun on one side, closed for shelter on the 
other. Note the strong vertical lines of board-and-batten siding. Cliff May, designer and builder. 
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HOMEWOOD-FLOSSMOOR COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, FLOSSMOOR, ILLINOIS 


Perkins & Will, Architects 


This award winning, one-floor-plan school consists 
of three building units connected by glazed corri- 
dors. It provides, in addition to 32 academic class- 
rooms, 14 rooms for special work in fine and in- 
dustrial arts, laboratory sciences and a library, plus 
a gymnasium and a cafeteria. 

Much valuable use is made of Hope’s Single 
Floor Window Walls with pressed metal sub-frames 
holding fixed glass and Hope’s Heavy Intermediate 


The Edward Gray Corp., Contractors 


Projected Windows. Here, as in all school work, 
the architect is aided by complete freedom in layout 
for the wide variety of special facilities with provi- 
sions for all openings at the most convenient points. 

The experienced services of Hope's Engineer- 
ing Department and Erection Crews assures, to every 
builder using Hope’s Window Walls, the full bene- 


fit of Hopes unsurpassed quality. Write for Bulletin 
Number 169. 


STEEL WINDOWS HA THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH. 
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1962 FORECAST 
continued from page 111 


expenditures into high schools and jun- 
ior and senior colleges. 


Hospital and institutional building 
during the current year have been 
marked by a large (32 per cent) in- 
crease in private work, which was 
sparked by the availability of funds 
under the Hill-Burton program, and a 
small decline (7.5 per cent) in public 
construction resulting mainly from de- 
clines in building for military person- 
nel and veterans. Next year, activity 
of both kinds is expected to increase 
about 7 per cent. 


“Other” building construction, in- 
cluding a wide variety of miscellaneous 
building types ranging from air ter- 
minals to crematoriums, will advance 
4.3 per cent next year, a little less than 
the 1961 gain. 


Total house construction (one- and 
two-family units) in 1961 dropped for 
the first time in four years, reflecting 
the decreased demand for new houses 
and the disruption of the market caused 
by the interest rate limitation on FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages. 
Although these problems will continue 
to plague house builders, production is 
expected to increase modestly (2.5 per 
cent) next year. The $17.1 billion of 
expenditures will produce about 1.1 
million dwelling units, compared with 
1.0 million in 1961 and 1960, and over 
1.3 million in the record year of 1959. 


Total other construction includes all 
kinds of farm structures and a wide 
range of nonbuilding activities, some- 
times classed as “heavy engineering” 
(dams, highways, pipe lines, etc.). 
The total is expected to increase 4.1 per 
cent next year, about half as much as 
this year’s increase. A small drop 
(about 1 per cent) in farm construction 
will be offset by a 7 per cent increase 
in highway work, a 6 per cent expan- 
sion in both military facilities and con- 
servation and development projects, and 
a 5 per cent expansion in sewer and 
waterworks, 

Rebuilding: The foregoing forecast 
covers new construction and the bulk 
of additions and alterations work. The 
latter is estimated to total about $14 
billion a year for building and house 
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construction. In addition, maintenance 
and repair work, not included in the 
forecast figures, totals about $13 bil- 
lion a year for buildings and houses. 
ForuM’s quarterly survey of rebuild- 
ing activity in 16 cities has revealed a 
9 per cent increase in the total during 
the last 12 months, a trend which is 
expected to continue into the new year. 


Construction costs during 1961 have 
remained fairly steady, a small rise in 
labor rates having been offset by a 
small drop in material prices, Com- 
bined, they will probably show a rise 
of about 1.5 per cent for the year. Next 
year wage rates will continue their con- 
sistent climb, and material prices 
(particularly those for lumber) will 
again be poiating upward. The forecast 
is for a 3 per cent increase in building 
costs during 1962. 

This rise in costs will mean that the 
physical volume of construction next 
year will be somewhat less than the 
predicted increase in dollar expendi- 
tures. Thus, the forecast 7.1 per cent 
increase in expenditures for total build- 
ing construction will actually amount 
to a 4 per cent increase in the physical 
volume. However, even so discounted, 
the outlook for construction next year 
is a heartening one—particularly for 
the builders of buildings as opposed to 
houses. They will enjoy the biggest 
volume of business on record—whether 
measured in terms of dollar expendi- 
tures or physical volume. END 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(NON - FARM) 


$25.1 BILLION 


$17.1 BILLION 


$17.9 BILLION 


HOUSE OTHER 
CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
(NON - FARM) (INCL. FARM) 


Building construction in 1962 will get the 
biggest piece of the total construction pie— 
a wedge 42 per cent wide. 


OMB 


OFFICE 
PARTITIONS 


Simplify partition construction 
with kraft paper HONEYCOMB 
sandwich cores. And save money! 
Improved design cuts finishing 
operations . . . assures fast, easy 
installation. Light weight lowers 
freight charges ...speeds handling. 
Durable HONEYCOMB cores also 
minimize maintenance costs. And 
they can be bonded to almost any 
facing material. 

Write for free booklet and 
names of partition manufacturers 
who are now using UNION 
HONEYCOMB. 


HON 
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UNION-CAMP 


HONEYCOMB 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. ¥Y., Dept. Al 
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All over America... Aeating Engineers are getting 
greater pucl-sauings and new trouble-free perpormance 


with 
Jounson 
Forced Draft 


On new construction ... or in installations where owners are 
modernizing their heating systems, Johnson Forced Draft 
“package units” will produce fuel economies and freedom 
from service-problems seldom obtainable before. And they 
will deliver this high-efficiency performance regardless of 
stack conditions or firebox-pressure variations. 


They are powered by Johnson Model 53 Burners which can 
be fired on Oil only, Gas only or on Combination-Oil-and- 
Gas, to meet your particular requirements. They are available 
in nine sizes ranging from 28 to 560 HP. Operation is fully 
automatic. All are factory assembled, wired and tested . . . 
which reduces installation labor and costs. 
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If you want the last word in modern heating equipment . . . At the Omaha Home for Boys... 


with minimum fuel bills and less servicing cost, it will be well Shown above are the two 150 HP Johnson Forced Draft units 
worth your time to investigate -~ recently installed in the modern new central hr -ting plant of 
advantages Johnson Forced Draft this outstanding 61-year-old Omaha Home for Boys. They 
Burner units can give you. heat all the widely separated buildings with a minimum of fuel . 
and supervision costs. Prior to the changeover, the various 
buildings had been heated by six smaller Johnson Bankheat 
s. 4 j OCOHNSO Burners which had given 16 faithful years of continuous serv- 
ice. The Heating Contractor on this installation was Wray , 
940 ARLINGTON AVE. CHURCH ROAD M. Scott, Inc. of Omaha. The Architects were Wallace and 
OAKLAND 8, CALIF. BRIDGEPORT, PA. Burrill, Inc. 


R ARCHITECTS 


CONTRACTORS 


DESIGNED FO ENGINEERS 


Whatever the architectural specifications, the slim-trim distinctive Unlike side wall grilles and air discharge slots, Stripline diffusers in- 

design of Stripline extruded aluminum slot-type diffusers blends in corporate the exclusive Agitair diffusing vanes. These built-in diffusing ‘ 
perfectly with the general decor. Stripline with separate plaster vanes produce extremely high turbulence and aspiration... achieve a 
frames and removable cores eliminates screwholes, leaves the rapid temperature equalization...insure the distribution of tempered 

decorative surface unmarred. Installation is simple...no tools air unvaried over a predetermined area without any noticeable air motion, 

required. For more information write for technical catalog ES-105 a 


Stripline is INCONSPICUOUS .... PRACTICAL, can be located any- A | R D E V Ss | N 


where to suit the interior designer's preference...in walls... 
ceilings ... coves . .. moulds... window sills. Stripline is supplied 185 MADISON AVENUE +« NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
as a continuous decorative unit, or in sections, to meet any require- BETTER PRODUCTS FOR 


ments of interior treatment or airflow. AIR DISTRIBUTION « AIR CLEANING «© AIR EXHAUST 
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CHRIST CHAPEL, 
EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVerlastingly distinctive... Anaconda! 


Sheet Meta! Contractor: 
Charies M. Wood, Inc.; “4 
Architectural Metals Fabricator; 


Works. Anaconda copper and bronze in the roof and spire of this 


chapel of contemporary design will give years of service. 
Furthermore, the years will enhance the beauty of the 
total concept. Weathering will add an artistic value of 
its own ... a natural mellowing patina of soft blue-green. 


The batten-seam roof required 24,000 Ibs. of 16-ounce 
cornice temper copper in 24” x 96” sheets. Battens were 
2” x 134” spaced 2114” on centers. The spire was fabricated 
from bronze and glazed with clear glass. 


For complete information on sheet copper and architectural 
metals in building construction, write Anaconda American 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Ana- 
conda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario. a7 


ANACONDA 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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CRITICISM continued from page 117 


good architecture that you dislike it, 
but unreasonable to call it bad merely 
because you dislike it.” 

This must serve to answer a majority 
of our critic’s detailed objections and 
dogmatic artistic judgments. The archi- 
tects would prefer to focus on the 
larger question of unity versus har- 
mony in any urban complex, and to con- 
test the opinion of Mr. Temko that the 


two buildings now completed “are 


fatally at odds.” 

Mr. Temko has correctly analyzed the 
architects’ intent as “a deliberately city- 
like concept” and has furthermore 
shown himself sensitive and receptive 
to many of the planning solutions and 
relationships which emerged from this 
concept. He is wrong, however, in 
taking the tongue-in-cheek phrase, 
“planned chaos,” out of the context of 
housing development. But if the vitality 


flutocall 


SECURITY SYSTEM 
gives new AUTO PLANT 
advanced protection features 


Ford Motor Company’s modern Chicago 
Stamping Plant is typical of industry's trend 
to Autocall’s advanced plant protection. Here 
security personnel in the control center keep 
their fingers on the pulse of the entire plant, 
maintain maximum security around the clock. 

This trend-setting Autocall system includes 
automatic sensing devices which detect dan- 
gerous or irregular conditions and instantly 
transmit them into the control center. Here 
they are immediately printed (in plain English) 
on the Autocall-Howe print recorder, giving 
cause, location and time of the signal. All 
signals are positive, non-interfering and suc- 
cessive. If two or more signals are actuated at 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY + SHELBY 12, OHIO + SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the same time, each operates in turn and none 
are lost. In addition the system provides patrol 
monitoring and two-way communication 
throughout the entire plant. 


An efficient, cost-saving Autocall fire alarm 
or complete security system can be tailored to 
fit the requirements of your property. Get the 
full story. Write, wire or phone now! 


flutocall 


FIRST IN PROPERTY PROTECTION 


of an accidental or semiplanned urban 
situation pleases us, may we not ana- 
lyze its special qualities and relation- 
ships and perhaps evoke similar experi- 
ences in a fragment of cityscape under 
single design control? Are we, as de- 
signers, powerless to decide this ques- 
tion? 

The designer’s alternative approach 
is, if he is timid, egotistical, arrogant, 
or lazy, to unify everything to the point 
of monotonous sterility. 

And it was not the presence of a 
campanile that suggested San Marco as 
a prototype for the student center but 
the program and the already urban site. 
However, the campanile, a good two 
blocks distant, was brought into the 
composition and was a factor in keep- 
ing the commons roofs low. It was not 
“the innumerable random buildings 
which stand incompatibly side by side 
in our cities” but rather the random 
buildings which stand compatibly side 
by side in such a place as San Marco 
which have served as our inspiration. 

“Planned chaos,” then, cannot, in 
fairness, be considered the architects’ 
ideology in the present case, whatever 
our critic thinks of the results. No ef- 
fort or artifice was needed to make 
these two buildings look different—they 
are different, and the designers, by 
their own free will and power of choice, 
permitted each building to develop 
an expression appropriate to its pur- 
pose, and to its role in the total com- 
plex of buildings. The buildings then 
are perhaps as different as though de- 
signed by different architects. The 
union was intended to dominate the 
square as a “splendid” edifice. The 
commons is almost not a building at 
all, but a continuum of shelters and ter- 
races filling the end of the square like 
the stalls and booths of a great market 
—architecturally formalized, of course, 
but nonetheless, subservient to, con- 
trasting with, dominated by, the union. 
It is all a fragment of an urban situa- 
tion with purposeful changes of pace 
and vista (yes, and materials) at the 
scale and tempo necessary to evoke the 
experience of an urban situation: a 
synthesis of streetscape and _ plaza- 
scape, great building and small, shop 
and pub, terrace and mall. This implies 
complexity, and cannot be achieved 
with the doctrine of “less is more.” 


VERNON DE Mars, for 
De Mars & Hardison, architects. 
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good taste 
in stainless steel 


McLOUTH 
STAINLESS 


ST E EL.—the CLEAN metal 
for kitchens and food handling. 


McLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit 17, Michigan 
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Enter a new era 
of DEPENDABILITY“. . 


ALUMINUM 
DOORS 


AND ENTRANCES 


* 1. DEPENDABLE for quality of product 
2. DEPENDABLE (or service and delivery 
3. DEPENDABLE for continuity of operations 


VY ALCOA 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Cupples door and frame units, both stock and custom, 
offer complete design flexibility, simplicity of installa- 
tion and dependability of product and manufacturer 

...at prices any budget-conscious client will appreciate. 


Cupples new “40 line” of stock doors and entrance 
frames are available as single or double doors with new 
style offset pivots, with butt hinges or with concealed 
overhead closers. Double-acting doors on floor closers 
and stock panic device doors are also available. Made 
from heavy extruded aluminum alloy with a beautiful 
anodized finish that is bonded and guaranteed by 
Cupples, you’ll find the “‘40 line” a real “client-pleaser,”’ 
...a pleasure to specify. 


Entrance, Intramural Sports Building Michigan Stote University, East Lansing, Mich. Architects: Lewis J. Sorvis & Associotes 


Now check a few of the “40 line” features: 
All mechanical and molded joints are milled to hairline 
accuracy ...Complete flush glazing... No exposed 
screws ...Simplicity of installation and anchoring... 
100% vinyl glazing, front and back... Vinyl sealed 
expansion mullion...Stock push-pull hardware 
interchangeable with custom styled hardware. 


Add to all these features the DEPENDABILITY of 
product, of service and delivery, and the Company 
q behind the product...and you’ll appreciate why clients 
get more for their money when you specify “Cupples” 
for Entrance Doors and Frames. Write today for a 
Free file copy of our catalog or consult Sweet’s, 
Section 16a/Cu. Address Dept. F-6110. 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
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WHY PARKS LIVE OR DIE continued from page 145 


park and the power to confer the boon 
of life upon it. 

Outstandingly successful neighbor- 
hood parks seldom have much competi- 
tion from other open spaces. This is 
understandable, because people in cities, 
with all their other interests and duties, 
can hardly enliven unlimited amounts 
of local, generalized park. City people 
would have to devote themselves to 
park use as if it were a business (or 


as the leisured indigent do) to justify, 
for example, the plethora of malls, 
promenades, playgrounds, parks, and in- 
determinate land oozes afforded in typ- 
ical urban renewal schemes, and en- 
forced by requirements that excessive 
percentages of land be left open. 

City districts with relatively large 
amounts of generalized park—like 
Morningside Heights or Harlem in New 
York, for example—seldom develop in- 
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HAWS MODEL 71 
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Since 1909 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


products of 

HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 

1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 
Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 


The essence of modern styling 
is simplicity ... clean lines, 
completely functional—with a | 
unity of form that says, “For 
this object, this shape is right.” 
Fiberglass construction, color 
selection (at no extra cost!) | 
and HAWS Craftsmanship are 
also “right.” Your Sweet’s File 
can give you more details. | 
Or write to HAWS for the | 
comprehensive catalog. 


tense community focus on a park and 
intense love for it, such as the people 
of Boston’s North End have for their 
little Prado or the people of Greenwich 
Village have for Washington Square, 
or the people of the Rittenhouse Square 
district have for their park. Greatly 
loved neighborhood parks benefit from 
a certain rarity value. 

The ability of a neighborhood park to 
stimulate passionate attachment or, 
conversely, only apathy, seems to have 
little or nothing to do with the incomes 
or occupations of a population in a dis- 
trict. This is an inference which can 
be drawn from the widely differing in- 
come, occupational, and cultural groups 
which are simultaneously deeply attached 
to a park like New York’s Washington 
Square. The relationship of differing 
income classes to given parks can also 
sometimes be observed in sequence over 
time, either positively or negatively. 
Over the years, the economic condition 
of people in Boston’s North End has 
appreciably risen. Both in time of pov- 
erty and in time of prosperity, the 
Prado has been a vital neighborhood 
heart. Harlem in New York affords an 
illustration of consistent reverse behav- 
ior. Over the course of years Harlem 
has changed from a fashionable upper- 
middle-class residential district, to a 
lower-middle-class district, to a district 
of the predominately poor, and the dis- 
criminated against. During all this se- 
quence of different populations, Harlem, 
with a wealth of local parks as com- 
pared to Greenwich Village, for exam- 
ple, has never seen a period in which 
one of its parks was a vital focus of 
community life and identity. The same 
sad observation can be made of Morn- 
ingside Heights. And it is also true typ- 
ically of project grounds, even includ- 
ing those carefully designed. 

Under the illusions that open land is 
an automatic good and that quantity is 
equivalent to quality, our cities fritter 
away money on parks, playgrounds, and 
project land-oozes too large, too fre- 
quent, too perfunctory, too ill-located, 
and hence too dull to be used. 

Generalized parks further depress 
neighborhoods that people find unat- 
tractive or uneconomic for a wide vari- 
ety of other uses, for they exaggerate 
the dullness, the danger, the emptiness. 
The more successfully a city mingles 
everyday diversity of uses and users in 
its everyday streets, the more success- 
fully its people can enliven and support 
well-located parks that can thus give 
back grace and delight to their neigh- 
borhoods instead of vacuity. END 
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Award Winning” 


idmo 


Another Award Winning Building Genuine Walnut 
Utilizing WALNUT ...the Aristocrat jn plywood 


of Architectural Woods panels or in solids 


—in walls, floors, doors or millwork—offers an infinite range of 
grains and figures providing a uniquely creative medium for striking 
architectural installations. The 1961 edition of “Walnut Veneer 
Types’, standard guide for specifying walnut, and Walnut A.I.A. 
File No. 19-F are available on request. The Association welcomes 
further inquiries whenever it may be of assistance. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
666T LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11 


*TOP HONOR AWARD for EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE as the Outstanding Contribution to Architecture and 
Construction in the Chicago Area. Awarded by the Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and the 
od ice Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry, 1961 Honor Awards Program 
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Dow roofing materials provide permanent 
water- and moisture-tight seals for. . . 
PARAPETS AND 
ROOF STRUCTURES 
parapet 
flashing ° EXPANSION JOINTS 


INSULATING BUILT-UP ROOFS 
METAL-TO-METAL JOINTS 


SOUTHWESTERN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, = 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Architect: Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc. : s 


Roofing Contractor: Sterner Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Co. 


Insulation 
All through-steel joints, parapets and valleys 
are flashed with Saraloy 400. 


for 


built-up 


roofs. 
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ROOFING MATERIALS 


solve design problems, reduce installation time and costs! 


Problems with roofing and flashing 
design? Dow roofing materials can 
help make designing of both conven- 
tional and non-conventional build- 
ings easier... sometimes even permit 
unusual designs not possible with 
ordinary materials. 


Take Saraloy® 400 flexible sheet flash- 
ing, one of the most durable, easiest- 
to-use flashing materials available. It 
can be conformed to almost any shape 
without prefabrication . . . can be 
adhered to all common building mate- 


% 


rials. Saraloy 400 is ideal for flashing 
parapets, metal-to-roof joints, 
“through-steel” sections. For roof ex- 
pansion joints, its flexibility accommo- 
dates even extreme relative movement 
between building sections. 

When other kinds of flashing won’t 
last, or require costly preforming and 
fitting, Saraloy 400 can be your best 
answer. Even where other flashing will 
work, Saraloy 400 often works better, 
for longer. 

Built-up roofs can be insulated quick- 
ly, economically, using Roofmate*. 
This Dow roof insulation board has a 


lightweight core of Styrofoam® en- 
closed in asphalt-laminated kraft paper. 

Roofmate insulation is so light it can 
be handled easily, laid in a hurry. 
Because of high moisture resistance, it 
acts as its own vapor barrier! 

Dow roofing materials and other 
building products not only ease de- 
signers’ problems, but their cost of 
installation is low ... even for uncon- 
ventional designs. For information and 
data on Dow Building Products, write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Plastics Sales Department 
1503LH10. *Trademark 


Saraloy 400 seals valleys permanently, 
at low installation cost. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 
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Gold Bond announces ” 
a new weapon against I 
rising construction 
costs... 


GYPSUM 
PARTITION 
PANELS 
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Again, from Gold Bond, 


a triumph of research and development— 
SPIRAL-CORE! This new timesaving, 
cost-cutting product will play a big role 
in the coming panelization revolution in 
home-building construction . . . with no 
reduction in quality. 

The backbone of each panel is light- 
weight, but sturdy, hardwood spirals. The 
exterior surfaces are tough gypsum wall- 
board. Bonded together in large 4’ x 8’ 
panels, they go up fast, save space, save 
money. 

WITH SPIRAL-CORE it takes only a few 
hours to erect all the interior, non-bearing 
partitions in an average-size house. Older 
methods, using wood studs, took up to 
two days. 

SPIRAL-CORE SAVES SPACE. The panels 
are only 2%%”’ thick. Conventional walls, 
using 2” x 4’’ wood studs, are 4%” to 5” 
thick. Saves up to 33 sq. ft. of floor space 
in an average-size house — enough space 
for an extra closet or lavatory. 

STRONG IMPACT RESISTANCE. The force 
of a 250-lb. professional football player 
smashing against a test installation didn’t 
break through or even tear it loose. 
LOW RESONANCE. Thump it. Rap it 
hard. Sound doesn’t ““drum”’. . . the solid 
sound of quality bounces back. 

WIRING EASILY ROUTED. Ram the wood 
spiral core with conduit or cable—it’s 
easily pierced. Wiring becomes a simple 
matter with these prefabricated wall 
panels. 


SPIRAL-CORE is another in a long line of 
quality developments from National Gyp- 


sum Company designed to hold down 
building costs. For sample and technical 


information, see your Gold Bond® Repre- | 


sentative, or write to Dept. AF-101. 


Present distribution of SPIRAL-CORE is limited 
to southeastern and southwestern U.S.A. — in 
the economical shipping area of our New Orleans 
plant. More extensive distribution to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


Gold Bond 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
Buffalo 13, New York 


IN PLACE FAST. Two men can easily put 
panels in place. Top is secured by nailing 
through corner bead into wood spline in 
panel. 


GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


HARDWOOD 
SPIRALS 


NAIL PANELS AT BASE. Regular wallboard 
nails secure panels at base that is formed 
of standard dimensional lumber. 
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when the air distribution 


equipment is by 


TUTTLE & BAILEY 


The broad range of T&B air distribution devices and 
accessory equipment for heating, cooling and 
ventilating answers every requirement of the architect, 
engineer and client. As the largest full-line 
manufacturer, T&B offers the precise 

piece of equipment for each job. . . setting 

the highest standards of appearance and performance. 


Write for the name and address of the Factory 
Office or Sales Representative nearest you. 


Division of Allied Thermal Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Tuttle & Bailey Pacific, Inc., City of Industry, Calif. 
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Acme Industries, dads 45 
Gray & Kilgore, Ine. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute 172 
Henry J. Kaufman and Associates 


The Powerad Company 

Aluminum Company of America .......... 49 
Fuller Smith Ross, Inc. 

American Gas Association ...... 12, 13, 167,, 168 


Ketchum, Macleod €& Grove, Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Divison 


(United States Steel Corp.) ............ 80, 81 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

American Walnut Mfrs. Assn. ............ 197 
Isker & Adajian, Inc. 

Anaconda American Brass Company ..... 191 
Wilson, Haight 4 Weich, Ine. 

Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. .......... 167, 168 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

Armstro 19 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Coleman Todd Associates 

Automated Building Components, Inc..... 73 


Keyes, Madden & Jones, Advertising 


arber-Colman Company ............-- 160, 161 
Howard H. Monk &@ Associates, Inc. 

Bell) & Gossett Company .................- 66 
Perrin-Paus Company 

84, 85 
Christopher Advertising Counsel 

Bestwall Gypsum Company .............. 86 
Thomas & David, Inc. 

Black White Limestone Co. ............. 91 


Halbach Advertising 


M. Keith Molsberry Adv. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Carrier Air Conditio 12,13 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc. 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. ............ 14,15 


g- Corp. 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc. 


Crane Co. 
D’Arcy ‘Advertising ‘Company, Inc. 


ee Products Corporation ........ 194, 195 
‘ildrick & Miller, Inc. 


Pir Plywood Assn. ............ 76, 77 
The Condon Co 
Dow Chemical Company .............. 198, 199 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
William Schaller Co., Inc. 


Roche, Rickerd 4 Cleary, Inc. 


Plastizell Corp. of America ............... 166 
Richardson-Shaw, Inc. 
70 


Griffith 4 Rowland 


FPatrharst Co., Inc., John T. ............. 183 
J. C. Buil, Inc. 
169 


Perry-Brown, Inc. 
Puller & Company, W. P. 
Western Edition 


w2, 
Fletcher Calkins Holden, Inc. 


General Bronze Corp. .................... 54 
G. M. Basford Co. 


George R. Nelson, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 


(Wiring Device Dept.) ................ 180, 181 
Noyes & Company, Incorporated 

Georgia Marble Company, The........ . 2,3 
Don Nixon, Advertisung 
anley Co., Ime. ........ 


The Albert P Hill Co., Inc. 
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Abner E. Kohn Associates 

Mievater Go. 92 
Beeson-Reichert, Inc. 

Haws Drinking Faucet Co................ 196 
Pacific Advertising Staff 

188 

he Moss-Chase Company 
Huber Hunt & Nichols, Inc............... 31 


LaGrange & Garrison, Inc. 


Hunter Douglas 
Doyle Dane rnbach, Inc. 


[ternational Nickel Co., 162 
McCann-Marschalk Co. 


Jackson Bxit Device Corp. 79 
Nelson Newmark Advertising 
Johnson Service Co. 
Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach, Ine. 
190 


Robert C. ‘Stoops- Advertising 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co............ 88, 89, 90 
Fuller & Smith @ Ross, Inc. 
68 
Wheeler- ght “6 Gainey, Inc. 
Knopf, Inc., Alfred A....... eosesveccevecs 72 
Denhard & Stewart, Inc. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 4 Osborn, Inc. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
(Tar Products Division) ................ 74, 75 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
Gray Rogers 
Lamson Corporation 179 


Chapman-Nowak €& Associates, Inc. 


Libbey-Owens-Pord Glass Co...173, 174, 175, 176 
Fuller Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Lone Star Cement Corporation....... 64 
Hazard Advertising Company, Inc. 


McKinney Mig. Co. 182 
W. 8. Hill Company 
McLouth Steel Corporation .............. 193 


Denman Baker, Inc. 
Meadows, Inc., W. BR. 
Connor Associates, Inc. 
57 
Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co...32,33 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc. 


Mississipp: i Glass Co. Ceesvensegencuwens 152, 153 


David W. Evans €& Associates 
Mosaic Tile Company, The ............... 35, 36 
Farson, Huff & Northlich, Inc. 
Minelier Brass The ............... 177, 178 
Price, Tanner & Willoz, Inc. 
WNatco Corporation 171 
Ketchum, Macleod € Grove, Inc. 
National Gypsum Company ........ 22, 200, 201 


Fuller & Smith Ross, 


National Lumber Manufacturers Assn.. .186, 187 
Van Sant, Dugdale € Co., Inc. 


George Moll Advertising, Inc. 


Mortem Door Glower Go... .... 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff &€ Ryan, Inc. 


m Mathieson Chemical Corp. ..... Cover II 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 
Overhead Door Corporation ......... . 184, 185 


Fulton, Morrissey Co. 


Italie line indicates advertising agency 


Peterson Window Corp. ..........-.++++. 91 
The Jaqua Company 
Carlson & Company 
Porcelain Enamel Institute ............ 
T. N. Palmer & Co., b 
Portland Cement Association ............ 46, 47 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Lando Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Rixson Company, Oscar 2 
Edwin E. Geiger 

Robertson Manufac 157 
Peter Quay Yang Associates, Inc. 

Robinson Brick & Tile Co. ............++. 56 
Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc. 

Roddis Division (Weyerhaeuser Co.)..... 28, 29 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Rohm & Haas Co. 87 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc. 


Must-Oloum Corp. 48 
O’Grady-Andersen-Gray, Inc. 

Manufacturing Co. 69 
Robert Haas Ine. 

Seven Arts Book Society .............-.. 9 

Roeding & Arnold, Inc. 

Simpson Logging Co. 62 
Newell, Inc. 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. 


Smoot-Holman Company Western Edition W-1l 
Neale Advertising Associates 


Sonoco Products Company .............-. 78 
Bennett-Advertising, Inc. 

Villiam Schaller Co., Inc. 

Aves, Ring, Inc. 


Robert E. House Advertising Consultants 


Taylor Go., The Malsey W. 71 
The Advertising Agency of William Cohen 
Rives, Dyke and Company 
Tile Council of America ................ 164, 165 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Campbell-Mithun, 
Tuttle & Bailey (Division 
of Allied Thermal Corp.) ............ 202, 203 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc. 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
Yuion Bag- Camp Paper Corp. ........... 189 
Smith, Henderson & Berey, Inc. 
United States Ceramic Tile Co............ 30 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
United States Steel Corp. .......... 41, 42, 43, 44 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, "Inc. 


United States Steel Corp. 
American Steel & Wire Division)...... 80, 81 
atten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


United States Steel Corp.)............... 50 
atten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Gerst, Walsh, Inc. 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. ................ 23 


Glenn Advertising, Inc. 


Chambers, Wiswell & Moore 


aseo Products, Imc. 17, 159 
The Bresnick Co., Inc. 
Weirton Steel Company .................. 156 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. .............. 83 
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AND THEN THEY CHOSE THE DOORKNOBS 


Buildings don’t come from back-slapping commit- 
tees generating only sweetness and light. Neither 
do decisions about which products to use. 


The men who really forge these decisions are the 
men who fight for their ideas and beliefs—and then 
compromise, intelligently, when a greater good is 
served. These are the men who must be sold—archi- 
tect-engineers, contractors and clients—and sold on 
the basis of their joint interests, as well as their 
individual interests. 


Architectural FORUM helps these men make deci- 
sions because FORUM, too, is a fighter for the 
things it believes in*—and is able to balance the in- 


dividual interests of architect, client and contractor 
in a way that best serves their joint interests. This 
is part of FORUM’s essential difference—a differ- 
ence which will help you sell your products to the 
men who make the buying decisions in building. 
FORUM has more of these men among its audience 
than any other magazine; its circulation, including 
architects, contractors and clients, is 62,000, larg- 
est in the field... by far. 


*FORUM alone in its field publishes an editorial page, takes a firm 
stand on subjects of vital interest to the industry—and often to 
America. FORUM regularly publishes architectural criticism. And 
FORUM consistently promotes far-reaching new ideas in building 
design, construction and economics. 
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Only star performers in this arena 


Because of the persistence of business and civic leaders, skillful 
engineering, and close cooperation of material suppliers, Pitts- 
burgh can now boast of the world’s largest dome and the only 
one that moves. The dome is as high as a 12-story building, 
415 feet in diameter, and it’s supported by a 1,400-ton steel 
tripod that holds the eight-leaved roof like a hand holding the 
top of a cap. Six of the eight leaves are free to roll back and let 
in a view of the sky. For theatrical performances, a section of 
2,100 seats can be raised hydraulically to uncover a 114’ by 
130’ stage . . . another first. 


On the opposite page are three examples of how careful 
planning and quality building materials from Koppers helped 
the Public Auditorium Authority insure permanence and star 
performance from its world-famous Arena. They show how 
Koppers products can also give you greater design flexibility 
because they protect the basic construction materials. And this 
greater flexibility and permanence are frequently possible with 


lower initial costs and lower maintenance cost. 

Architects: Mitchell & Ritchey, Pittsburgh, Pa. Owner: Public Auditorium Authority of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Executive Director: Edward Fraher. Resident Consulting 
Engineer and Superintendent of Construction: H. Rey Helvenston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sound traps keep the fans quiet 


The auditorium’s powerful ventilating system 
moves 130,000 cubic feet of air per minute— 
and to stifle the roar of the high-powered fans, 
the engineers installed 118 Arrcoustats,® de- 
signed and manufactured by Koppers. The 
AIRCOUSTATS are located in the ductwork of 
air intakes and in the 24 huge metal pylons 
which discharge heated or cooled air into the 


auditorium. Arrcoustats’ scientific sound-trap 
design muffles all frequencies of fan noise—but 
doesn’t block the smooth passage of air. 
AIRCOUSTATS are economical. They’re easy to 
install in new or existing ductwork and are 
permanent, trouble-free, sturdy, dust-free, and 
fireproof. For more information on completely 
quiet air circulation, check the coupon. 


1@ Pressure-treated wood provides light, 


- 


Wood—one of the oldest construction mate- 
rials, proved to be the best material for the 
vertical nailing strips that anchor the dome’s 
stainless steel sheets. Wood is light, yet is strong 
enough to hold screws that attach the batten 
assemblies and prevent blow-off of the stainless 
steel sheets. Wood also provides insulation and 
prevents condensation within the blanket insu- 
lation. To make this wood as permanent as the 
roof itself, the 90,000 lineal feet of 2-by-2’s 
were pressure-treated by Koppers. A chemical 
preservative was forced deep into the wood 
fibers where it gives permanent protection 
against moisture and decay. 

In addition, WOLMANIZED® pressure-treated 
lumber was used in the promenade deck expan- 
sion joints. NoN-Com* fire-protected wood was 
used to attach corkboard insulation for damp- 

ing the vibration of the air-handling equipment. 
& Check the coupon for information about wood 
i that is pressure-treated for permanence. 
*Koppers Trademark 


strong, permanent anchor 
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Coal-Tar Waterproofing Pitch protects rooms 
under exposed promenade deck 


An open, 50-ft.-wide walkway with a view of 
the Golden Triangle encircles the base of the 
dome. Thousands will walk on this promenade 
deck, which serves as a roof for exhibit and 


meeting rooms below. To keep this section 
absolutely dry at all times, workmen applied 
a coat of Koppers Coal-Tar Pitch over the 
reinforced concrete base. Then, after a layer 
of rigid insulation, came five more applications 
of Coal-Tar Pitch with alternate layers of tar- 
saturated fabric and felt. Over this waterproof- 
ing, the patterned concrete walking surface was 
placed. The multi-ply membrane under the 
concrete walking surface prevents water pene- 
tration, spalling of concrete, and rusting of 
reinforcing steel. In fact, Coal-Tar Pitch is such 
a waterproof material that it is often used on 
roofs that are permanently flooded. Check the 
coupon for details on Koppers Coal-Tar Pitch 
for Built-Up Roofs and waterproofing. 


These Koppers products for the 
building and construction indus- 
try bear directly on the problem 
of keeping quality up and costs 
down. They are either permanent 
in themselves or give permanence 
to other materials. 


BITUMASTIC® PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
FOR STEEL, CONCRETE AND MASONRY 


COLOR ON ALUMINUM 


CREOSOTE FOR PRESSURE TREATMENT 
OF WOOD 


DYLITE® BUILDING PANELS 
NON-COM FIRE PROTECTED LUMBER 
PAVEMENT SEALERS AND ROAD TARS 
PENACOLITE® WATERPROOF ADHESIVES 
PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD PRODUCTS 
Bridge Timbers 
Fence and Guardrail Posts 
Foundation Piling 
Poles for Pole-type Buildings 
Utility Poles and Crossarms 
WOLMANIZED® Lumber 
Wood Decking 
ROOFING, WATERPROOFING, 
AND DAMPPROOFING 
Coal-Tar Emulsions 
Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roofing 
Polyethylene Film 
Waterproofing Pitch 


SOUND CONTROL 
AIRCOUSTAT®—Sound Traps 
Industrial Sound Control 
Soundproof Rooms 


To: Earl F. Bennett, Mgr.-Architectural Sales 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1323 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send additional information about: 


0 Pressure-treated Wood 
0 AIRCOUSTAT® Sound Traps 
O Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roofing 25 


Name 


Job Title. 


Company. 


Address 


City Zone 


State 


Divisions: 
a Chemicals & Dyestuffs 
Engineering & Construction 
KOPPERS|| Gas & Coke + Metal Products 
Plastics « Tar Products 
Wood Preserving 
@ International 
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Editor’s note 


Architect Eero Saarinen’s sud- 
den illness and death domi- 
nated the thoughts of archi- 
tects in the U.S. last month. 
FoRUM’s tribute to him appears 
on page 96 of this issue. The 
practice of architecture in 
America will be more difficult 
without this brave leader in 
the background to give every- 
body else courage. Many, many 
fellow architects who had been 
harshly attacking Saarinen’s 
bold experimentalism phoned, 
wrote, or wired heartfelt mes- 
sages indicating that beneath 
it all they had deeply admired 
the guts, the magnanimity, 
and the big grasp of Eero. 

The last big thing that Saa- 
rinen had been working on, 
said his wife Aline, was a com- 
pletely new attack on the prob- 
lem of form in cities. Yet be- 
fore trying any new urban 
design approach he was work- 
ing hard on the question of 
what cities were “trying to be” 
as social creations. 

Had his shop not been so ex- 
tremely busy, Eero might have 
enjoyed coming to the summer 
session in Cambridge, held dur- 
ing the dripping dog days, on 
the subject of “The City and 
History.” It was set up at the 
Harvard and M.I1.T. Joint 
Center for Urban Studies by 
the center’s able director, Mar- 
tin Myerson, and was chaired 
by John Burchard, M.I.T.’s able 
dean of humanities. Invited 
participants included, besides 
historians, other kinds of so- 
cial scientists, plus a_ sprin- 
kling of architects and plan- 
ners and one journalist. 

The journalist came skepti- 
cal whether historians, as of 
now, could so much as find a 
footing for good illuminating 
historical studies, in the swift 
change all around them. This 
mood was echoed by one of the 
performers, Economist Ken- 
neth Boulding of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He implied 
that the modern world was get- 
ting out of control, and the 
old lessons held no longer. He 
boldly postulated that history 
is in swift and irreversible 
transition from the epoch of 
“eivilization” to “postciviliza- 
tion.” He said that civilized 
people would find this as pain- 


ful to them as the invasion of 
civilization was to the pre- 
civilized North American In- 
dians. And he pointed to signs 
that the postcivilized city is on 
its way already, and not only 
in Los Angeles. One portent 
is that cities are no longer 
civilization's refuge against 
civilization’s own weapon of 
war. The change began during 
World War II in Paris, which, 
having removed its defenses all 
the way to the Maginot Line, 
surrendered for the first time 
in all its history without firing 
a shot. Postcivilization knows 
neither how to handle the civi- 
lized weapon of war (it has 
become too terrible) or to de- 
fend cities (they have become 
mere traps and hostages to 
fortune). 

Boulding, an economist not 
a historian, was no doubt try- 
ing to irk the historians pres- 
ent into deciding to produce 
some city history that might 
be more of a help in problem- 
solving. Some of the historians 
did irk. Others said in Olym- 
pian tones that history is an 
art having nothing to do with 
solving current problems. It 
just makes you think. 

Paradoxically, it was one of 
the Olympians, Sir John Sum- 
merson, who gave the journal- 
ist the most useful material 
for thought. Sir John was talk- 


ing about writing the history 
of cities, regarded as “arti- 
facts.” Long known as a fasci- 
nating art historian, he told 
how much more than an art 
historian one has to be, and 
how much less, too, if one is to 
write a good history of cities 
as physical things concrete and 
largely visible. Every city in 
the world has achieved some 
kind of unique, characteristic 
form. Now this form, which 
makes London London and 
Tokyo Tokyo, cannot be dis- 
cerned without the aid of es- 
thetic sensibility; and yet 
neither can it be grasped by 
reference only to _ buildings 
worth architectural notice, or 
understood at all without the 
liberal aid of social studies. 
Not many historians of cities 
catch this reality. The Dane, 
Steen Ejiler Rasmussen, was 
mentioned as having uniquely 
caught it (despite some defi- 
ciencies in the sources he had 
to use) in his study of London. 
The recent volumes of the Lon- 
don Survey have it. Sir John 
mentioned a recent study at 
pin point, neighborhood, scale 
by H.J. Dyas, entitled “A Vic- 
torian suburb; a study of the 
growth of Camberwell.” This 
traces how “building estates, 
speculators, land companies, 
transport, social structure, and 
amenities” have made Camber- 


Kalamazoo: civilization faces postcivilization. 


well the pathetic thing that 
it is. Another story is being 
prepared by Sir John himself 
on Covent Garden, again a 
piece of suburban debris, or 
“gray area” as it would be 
called here, all full of human 
life that deserves a better form 
in its habitat. As the author 
said: “Such a study should 
help us see to it that the Cam- 
berwells and Covent Gardens 
don’t happen again.” 

Unlike some of the Ameri- 
can architectural historians in 
attendance, Sir John denied 
that historians should seek any 
“influence” on current develop- 
ments. Yet he had to confess 
that he is called again and 
again into consultation on his- 
toric issues such as preserva- 
tion. And small wonder: the 
kind of study of city form 
which he was advocating would 
convince practical people that 
its author not only was ob- 
jective but knew his way 
around! 

* + 
In cities visited during the 
remainder of the summer, I 
found postcivilization spread- 
ing wildly indeed, in part 
through the decomposing effect 
upon cities of those uncon- 
trolled open-air termites, the 
highway builders. In Dallas, 
E.G. Hamilton and Harwell 
Harris and Arch Swank, all 
architects, showed me how 
these termites, through their 
selection of runway routes, 
were starting to deprive the 
citizens of their last charming 
in-city fishing grounds on Tur- 
tle Creek. In Chicago, Harry 
Weese showed me the proposals 
for outdoor runway systems 
that will separate central Chi- 
cago from some of its finest 
water front. Only in Kalama- 
zoo did I find civilization vali- 
antly hanging on, with the 
termites under control and put 
to constructive use. Kalama- 
zoo is known for its fine mall 
(left). Its highway plans are 
treated as part of a consid- 
ered rounded, urban form. It 
would be worthy of Sir John 
to find out why Kalamazoo 
should be so uniquely civilized. 
And a start for Eero’s spirit. 
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Curtain wall construction, as shown 
in this Nassau County Office Build- 
ing, located in Mineola, New York, 
is a handsome example of the utili- 
zation of the great natural beauty 
inherent in aluminum. But that’s 
just a small part of the story. Cur- 
tain wall requires a framing system 
and creative thinking. The extruded 
aluminum framing in this building 


is another example of Olin’s crea- 
tive approach. Olin’s extrusion al- 
loys, made for curtain wall framing, 
are just about the most inexpensive 
and versatile structural members 
builders and architects can use in 
any kind of curtain wall construc- 
tion. Olin’s genius is especially help- 


ful where users need special thinking . 


—in alloys, design, or cost control. 


= 


Architect: Chapman, Evans & Delehanty, New York, N.Y. 


The skeleton came from Olin’s closet. 


As a primary producer, Olin has 
special facilities, and consultant 
task forces. Have a challenge for us? 
Call your nearest Olin Sales Office. 
For a useful market analysis of cur- 
tain wall usage today and in the 
future, write to Manager, Architec- 
tural Market Development, Olin, 
400 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. We’ll mail one to you free. 


<Slin 
ALUMINUM 


400 PARK AVE NEW YORK 22.NEW YORK 
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NEW! 


KENTILE mosaic 
| SOLID VINYL TILE 


ANOTHER DISTINCTIVE STYLE IN 
LIE 


Hundreds of colorful vinyl chips in each 
tile, surrounded by translucent vinyl. All 
vinyl... with no composition backing, for 
longer wear. Here’s true dimensional 
depth with a smooth surface. For the fin- 
est commercial and residential installa- 
tions. Write Kentile,Inc., Dept. V.9, Brooklyn 
15, N. Y. for set of ten 3’ x 3”’ sample 
tiles. Or call your Kentile Representative. 
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